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F inally, a blood-drenched podium from which to pour 
forth my sinister ideas. The Ackermonster Is tied up 
(and would you believe It took three ropes, two 
chains and a cast iron ball to hold himi) and the publisher 
is buried under a pile of paperwork (Dumping three 
truckloads on him did the tricki). They’ll never get loose 
again— so you might just as well cut out all that noise and 
struggling back there— and I'll never give up my power! 

Yes, dear reader, now you can finally learn the truth 
about Monsterlandl For a year now the editor and publisher of 
this magazine have pretended that they create the terror- 
packed visuals and the fearfilled words which pulsate 
throughout every issue. They even go so far as to make up 
the names of “writers" on almost every piece. But tell the 
truth, did you really think that people with names such as 
Ron Magid— sounds like something straight out of Tran- 
sylvania— Paul Davids— so nice and ordinary sounding, 
but why two first names?— James Van HIse— awful close 
to Van Helsing isn’t it?— could actually exist? You must 
have figured out long ago that the stories were really 
coming from some other "soul,” someone who knew Mon- 
sterland as if they lived there. Because they do! 

The truth Is out. I have penned every horror that has 
been jammed Into all of the issues you have read and they 
are all true. What you thought were movies are actually 
documentaries of the lives of my neighbors. I am camera- 
shy so I write the stories and take the photographs instead 
of appearing In the flesh— and I use that term quite loosely. 
Now that 1 am openly talking directly to you, the entranced 
reader. I may even appear. But then again I may be merciful 
and never let you see what I look like, who you are dealing 
with. Wait, what’s that noise? I've got to run, Forry’s trying 
to break loose. . . 

— EVILA 
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video Communication Inc.’s 
videotape release of Don Dohler's THE 
GALAXY INVADER, an Entertainment Group 
Production. 

Richard Ruxton (hidden behind creature), 
George Stover and Don Leifert prepare to 
capture the Allen (Glenn Barnes) in Don 
Dohler’s THEGALAXYINVADER. 

Photo by Greg Dohler 


Does or Eviia have news for you! 
Don’t listen to those nay-sayers who 
claim that Hollyweird’s love affair with 
blood and thunder is reaching its end 
because 1986 has just as many twisted 
tales in the offing as dearly departed 
‘85 did. Science fiction and fantasy 
isn’t down for the count yet! 
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Here’s a fistful (In probable order of 
release) of what this year will serve up 
for all you rabid fantasy freaks! 

The Toxic Avenger— This 1984 film about a 
Charles Atlas reject who gargles 
nuclear waste and becomes a weirdo 
superhero will finally escape into 
America’s heartland. 

Aurora Encounter— In 1697, an alien is 
befriended by 3 kids who hide him from 
a government agent. Sound familiar? 
Features Jack Elam, Peter Brown and 
Spanky (Our Gang) McFarland In search 
of a fat farm. (New World Pictures) 
Bio-Hazard— Fred Olen (/'// keep 
making movies ‘till I get It right) Ray 
unleashes an alien on Aldo Ray. (21st 
Century). 

The Boy Who Could Fly— Nick Castle 
(who showed he knew how to imitate 
Spielberg camera set-ups in The Last 
Starfighter) tells a story about an autistic 
boy who believes he can fly and proves 
it by humming like an airplane! With 
Lucy Deakins, Fred Savage, Bonnie 
Bedelia and all your favorite stars. (Fox) 
Deadtime Stories— Old bedtime stories 
get goosed in this black comedy horror 
trilogy which does numbers on 
"Goldilocks,” "Red Riding Hood” and 
"Tales of the Black Forest” (Bedford 
Enttertainment). 

The Doll— Stuart (Walt 'til you see 
what the head does this time) Gordon 
follows up The ReanImator with this 
delightful tale of a family taking refuge 
In an old mansion where their hosts 
make (dumdadadumdumdum. . .) dollsl 
(Empire Plctures)(of course) 

Ghost Warrior— A Samurai warrior, 
frozen in a glacier, defrosts In modern 
El Lay and proceeds to turn the extras 
Into sushi. Starring Hiroshi Fujloka, 
"the Don Johnson of JapanI” Spa fonl 
(Empire Plctures)(of course) 

The Go-Bots Movie— Just when you 
thought it was safe to go to the movies, 
the robot cartoon Invasion from Satur- 
day morning takes over as Tonka Toys 
makes a bid to unload a warehouse full 
of robots with this feature length toy 
commercial. (Atlantic) 

The Highlander— Clancy Brown and 
Christopher Lambert are deathless ad- 
versaries who choose modern day New 
York for their showdown. (Fox) 

Klllbots- Don't read this, read Ron 
Magid's article In this very Issue of 
Monsterlind about robot security guards 
using robot fu on their employers. 
(Concorde/Cinema Group) 

The Kreept— A strange gas escapes 
from a lost canister near a lovers’ lane 


and people start acting weird but 
nobody notices the difference. (T rl-Star) 
Moniter In the Closet— The first gay 
rights monster flick. With Claude (what 
happened to my career after Lobo) 
Akins, Howard Duff, Henry Gibson, 
John Carradine, Jesse White, Paul 
Dooley and Stella Stevens. (Troma) 
Nomads- A tale of deathless, super- 
natural beings who can only be seen by 
their Intended victims. Lesley-Anne 
Down, Pierce Brosnan, Adam Anti 
(Atlantic) 

Pleasure Planet— Albert ("When are 
they gonna’ release Radioactive Dreams?”) 
Pyun about rock ‘n roll aliens. (Empire) 
Star Crystal— An expedition to Mars 
has a team member who pockets a rock 
which has a tiny alien whatzlt In It that 
grows up real fast and wants to pig out 
on humankind. (New World) 

Allens— Sigourney Weaver returns to 
the scene of the slime in this sequel to 
1979’s mega-hit monster mash Allen. 
Fresh from The Terminator, the film's 
writer/director is James Cameron who's 
serving up a whole platterful of alien 
nasties for Sigourney to grapple with. 
Features Michael Blehn, Paul Reiser, 
Lance Henriksen. (Fox) 

Big Trouple In Little China— Director 
John (Starman, Christine, The Thing) 
Carpenter and actor Kurt (Don’t ask 
to see my Clint Eastwood Impression) 
Russell reteam on this mystical ac- 
tlon-adventure-comedy-kung fu- 
monster-ghost story about the seven 
hells beneath Chinatown and a young 
woman who Is kidnapped and taken 
there to meet monsters and the 2,000 
year old man. Kim <Porky's) Catrall, 
James Hong, Victor Wong. Scripted by 
W.D. Richter. (Fox) 

Tha Fly— David Cronenberg cowrote 
and directs this remake of the 1958 
Vincent Price chiller about a scientist 
who plays scrambled atoms with a fly. 
Jeff Goldblum, Geena Davis, John Getz 
(Fox) 

Flight of the Navlgitor- A 12 year old 
boy returns to earth after 8 years spent 
with aliens and finds that he hasn't 
aged, but his friends are all older. 
Directed by Randal Kleiser. (Buena 
Vista) 

Howard tha Duck— Steve Gerber’s 
Howard the Duck comes to the screen 
under the Lucasfitms banner. Oddly 
enough, it’s a live-action comedy with 
Lea Thompson, Jeffrey Jones, Tim 
Robbins. Directed by Willard (I wrote 
Bast Dafanta) Huyck. (Universal) 

Hypar Saplans— There’s teenagers 


from outer space on the loose In this 
comedy adventure directed by Peter 
Hunt. With Sydney Penny and Keenan 
Wynn. 

Labyrinth— A fantasy adventure direc- 
ted by Jim Henson and executive 
produced by George Lucas. Features 
David Bowie as the evil ruler of the 
Labyrinth. (Td-Star) 

Lagand— The Ridley Scott directed 30 
million dollar fantasy featuring Tom 
Cruise and Tim Curry. Tentatively set 
for an April release in this country with 
the original Jerry Goldsmith score 
booted out and replaced by Tangerine 
Dream. (Universal). 

Maximum Ovardrlvo- Directed by 
Stephen King based on his short story 
"Trucks.” Stars Emilio Estevez. 
(DeLaurentlis) 

Poltargeiat 11: Tha Dthar Side— The 
Freleng's move into another house but 
something Is following them, and It 
lives In another dimension. Monster 
designs by H.R. Giger. (MGM/UA) 

Vamp- A bunch of college guys en- 
counter ladies in the After Dark Club 
who have been around for centuries. 
(New World) 

Dream Damons— Monsters from 
another dimension. (21 st Century) 

Robots Rule— It’s man versus machine 
when a lady gets Involved with a robot 
ranch hand In this futuristic western. 
(New World) 

Spellcaster— A Merlin-like wizard gives 
magic lessons In an old Roman castle. 
(Empire) 

Test Tuba Teens From the Year 
20D0— Teens from the Eighties hiber- 
nate until 2001 when teens have rever- 
ted to Fifties mannerisms and find 
themselves on a "female farm” where 
the young ladies pine about finding Mr. 
Right. (Emplre)(whoelse) 

Batteries Not Included— It was too good 
for Amazing Stories (but then almost 
anything Is) and so they decided to 
make It into a feature film about young 
boys and flying saucers. Matthew Rob- 
bins directs. (Universal) 

King Kong LivesI— The director of the 
1976 version, John Guillerman, returns 
to direct this return of the man in the 
monster suit. (DeLaurentlis) 

Spider-Man— The Marvel Comics 
character comes to the wide screen 
and the results are anybody’s guess. 
(Cannon) 

Star Trek IV— The crew of The Enter- 
prise return and Leonard NImoy directs. 
Coming for X-Mas. (Paramount) 
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Early in 1964, producer Stuart Comfeld was approached 
by screenwriter Charles Edward Pogue (Psycho III) with the 
idea of remaking the 1958 scl fl shocker Tie 1^. Not only did 
Comfeld respond with enthusiasm, but he came up with a 
completely new concept. "It's a whole new approach," says 
Comfeld. ‘The original film had a great premise but didn’t do 
It justice. Instead of a transference of he^s between the man 
and the fly, the remake is about a complete metanrxxphosis." 

The c^glnal story was built upon the unfortunate mixup 
of human and insect atoms during their transmission through 
space. The Idea was a strong one, and spawned two 
sequels— Return of the Fly (1960) and Curse of the Fly (1964). 

Although the current rernake began preproduction In 
Great Britain In January of last year, a tragic family accident 
forced that attempt’s director to bow out and the production 
to close down. Comfeld, long an admirer of Canadian David 
(Scinners, Vldeodreme, The Deed Zone),) Cronenberg, offered 
him the helm. Although Cronenberg Initially declined (he 
thought a remake would not be challenging enough for him), 
his mind was changed when he read the script. “I was really 
Impressed because it was a complete reconceptualization of 
the bEisic premise of the original," Cronenberg rec£dls. "I 
found that very exciting and fascinating." 

After adding his own touches to the script, Cronenberg 
signed on. Recalling seeing the original Fly as a youngster, 
the director says, "At the time, there was a $500 reward if you 
could prove that the transference of heads between the man 
and the fly couldn't happen. Well, it never explained how the 
heads changed sizes, and that always bothered me.” The 
young Cronenberg was so distorted. It seems, that he com- 
plained to an usher at the theatre. “I told him it couldn’t hap- 
pen. Where did all the extra molecules and atoms come from 


to make a big fly head, as opposed to the rtormal-size fly 
head? If they really exchanged heads, there should be a tiny 
fly head on the big human body.” 

His astute observation did rK>t win Cronenberg the $500. 
"So I figure TTw Ry owes me," he grins. "Part of the rethink of 
this version takes care of that o^ectlon. When the man and 
the fly are transmitted from one booth to the other, the fly 
disappears and the man seems all right. There has been a 
genetic fusion, and gradually the man Is transformed into a 
fly." 

Preproduction commenced last autumn, with principal 
photography beginning on the first of December in Toronto. 
Cronenberg brought in director of photography Mark InA/in, 
production designer Carol Spier and editor Ron Sanders, all 
of whom had w(^ed on his previous five films. Comfeld sup- 
plied some first-rate apecW fx people, Including opticaJ effects 
consultant Harold MIcheleon (who worked with Alfred Hit- 
cock on The Birds) and special makeup effects artist Chris 
(Gremlins, Enemy Mine) Walas. The cast stars Jeff Goldblum as 
the flyman arxj Geena Davis as his glrlfrierKl. The two last co- 
starred together in Tnnsylvinie 6-5000. 

Also featured, of course, are a lot of flies. The production 
office accepted a number of small packages with buzzing oc- 
cupants inside them. Then there's "The Cluster,” a large fly 
which reads nicely on screen. "We have extras in case, God 
forbid, one doesn't perform as directed or gets swatted by 
mistake," the “fly wrangler" laughs nervously. 

A 20th Century Fox release of a Bro^sFilms produc- 
tion, The Ry will be hovering around theatres In your neigh- 
borhood this summer. 
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STEVEN SPIELBERG TELLS MORE 


AMAZING STORIES 

Continuing a frank reveiation bv Hoiiywood’s most 
popuiar director in which he expiains how he is 
returning terror and fantasy to America’s iiving 
rooms. Without further adieu. . . Steven Spieiberg! 


By James Van Hite 

really can’t predict what the 
audience wilt be who tunes in 
to Amazing Storlis," says 
Spielberg. “Some of our 
shows are family oriented. 
Other shows are really rather avant garde, 
and those certainly won’t appeal to family 
audiences. But we’re kind of hitting on a lit- 
tle of each. One week you might love an 
Amazing Stortei, and the next week you 
might go, ‘Oh my goodness, what was 
that?’ I hope the third week you’ll tune 
back In. That’s part of the fun of doing a 
series like this. We’re not playing it safe. A 
couple of the shows are really rather wiggy 
arxJ some are very movlrtg, emotional- 
quiet Then other shows are ^kxi packed 
and very visual. You Just have to like 
Mulligan stew to really love Amazing Storiei. 

“There's a lot of visual flash and ac- 
tion, yet some of the shows are just the 
opposite, very Intimate and closely studied. 
I would certainly hope there would be a 
‘wow’ factor. But I’m more interested In the 
‘wow' factor not having to do with the Im- 
mediate, but having to do with the first 
twenty-two shows. I would like the whole 
series to hold on and grow just as a movie 
box-office can start moderate then grow. I 
would rather do that then start like Call to 
Glory, way up at the top with nowhere to go 
but down." 

Spielberg Is cautious In his 
assessment of the possibilities of the 
series. He readily admits that the network 
Is looking for a big hit while he'd be happy 
with just a moderate success. 

“Personally, I’m just looking to be 
able to stay on the air for a couple of years 
because this is a wonderful format for 
creative expression— the short story 
coming to film. 1 love the format and would 
like the show to go five to seven years. 
That would certainly make us all very hap- 
py and very rich. But If It does go two, 
vvhich won’t make us very rich. I’ll be very 
satisfied that we had 42 short stories for 
television. On a bad night we get 18 million 


people watching. That’s not so bad! If this 
show Is successful, and the other an- 
thologies coming out this season are suc- 
cessful, It'll bring a welcome addition to 
television. I think that television can cer- 
tainly balance, on the one hand, live 
audience com^ such as The Bill Cosby 
Show, and on the other hand, the half-hour 
to hour anthology— even something like 
Hiyhoute 90 some day.” 

HIGH EXPECTATIONS 

Since Afflizing Stories was heavily 
promoted. It’s inevitable that viewers might 
expect more than a tv series can possibly 
deliver within the restrictions of the small 
screen. In fact, the tagline of the entire fall 
season was based on the show. 

“We’ll do our best to dellever what 
people have come to expect in the 
movies,” Spielberg promises. “By the 
same token, I can tell you that what you are 
seeing is not an 16 to 20 million dollar 
movie every Sunday night at eight o'clock. 
You’re seeing a story that Is pretty amazing 
for tv. Some of them would be pretty 
amazing if they were released as movies 
today." 

In the advance promotion for the 
show, much was made about the unique 
lineup of directors slated to worf( on the 
show. This raises the question whether tv 
audiences care who the director of a show 
is. 

“I think the audience cares who the 
director Is when It’s somebody like Clint 
Eastwood Burt Reynolds and maybe even 
myself,” Spielberg states. “I think the 
audience cares about the story. I care who 
the director is because that’s going to 
make the shows good. I don’t think the 
audience cares wlx) the directors are as 
long as they’re entertaining. They’re 
satisfied and they think about It when he’s 
over. All they care about is entertainment, 
axKj 1 think that's good. It's not their job to 
care about directors. That's my respon- 


sibility." 

A director Is just one more cog In the 
production machinery who comes on to 
see that the script Is filmed. He doesn’t 
have the authoritarian powers that 
theatrical directors have. This Is a situation 
that Spielberg would like to change. 

“Directors should have more Input 
not only in the ways their shows are cast 
(certainly they are In control of the way 
their shows are shot) but in the way their 
shows are post-produced and distributed, 
arxl possibly even sold. What a show is 
and how it appears to the public in ad\^- 
tisements are often two different things. It 
would be nice If the director has a chance 
to reach out to all areas of television to 
continue his Involvement. In television 
years ago, directors had less to contribute 
than they do today. Things have changed 
since 1 was in television." 

TIME TO BREATHE 

What hasn’t changed Is the lead time 
for postproduction. That is why Spielberg 
made certain that the people working for 
him didn’t have to endure the pressures 
that he did when he was In television. 

“When I made Duel, I had three weeks 
from the time I yelled 'Cut, print, that’s a 
wrap,’ to the time that Dual was on the air. I 
had to cut the film down from about two 
and a half hours to 74 minutes. Four 
editors worked fiercely at the same time. I 
was roller skating from editing room to 
editing room. Billy Goldenberg only had a 
couple of days to write and score the 
music and I dubbed the whole thing in two 
days. During my preliminary discussion 
with NBC, I said I would do the show only If 
I could shoot way in advance of the air 
dates.” 

Even with the latitude directors have 
on Amazing Stories, and even though 
budgets are larger than normal, many of 
the directors are used to working ex- 
clusively in motion pictures. They have 
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Couch potatoes from outer space come to Hollywood 
to see the stars In an episode of Amazing Stories 


been able to adapt to the tighter budget 
restrictions of television. 

“IVe been surprised at how adaptable 
these directors are,” states Spielberg. 
“Marty Scorsese has never done television 
before and his was the second show. It 
was completely on budget and on time. He 
got a grand performance out of Sam 
Waterston. We're all very happy with it. It’s 
amazing how the directors have been able 
to adapt to the tough schedule. Our 
schedules are a little easier than most 
hours.” 

E\«n though Spielberg assembled an 
enviable lineup of directors for the first 
season, not everyone he approached could 
accomodate an episode In their schedules. 

“I’ve had several directors commit to 
us and then have to uncommit because of 
feature film opportunities that come along. 
For instance, Peter Weir, the director of 
Wttnett wanted to do one very much. But 
then he got his Motquito Coatt motion pic- 
ture off the ground and could no longer do 


one. 

“I approached David Lean to direct 
one of these shows. Da\^d, being very 
casual and very funny about it, simply said, 
‘Look, If you give me six months, I’ll be 
happy to direct a half hour.' But pretty 
much all the directors I've approached 
have reacted positively, if not to commit to 
this season, then to next season when 
they have a window between feature films, 
i'm very excited about the directors we 
have. I'm also very excited that almost one- 
third of the directors In the first 22 shows 
have never directed professionally 
before— they’re first time directors.” 

GOING HOME AGAIN 

Steven Spielberg started out in 
television. His unprecedented success in 
the motion picture field seemed to make it 
unlikely that he would ever want to return 
to the smaller budgets and restrictions of 
the tv format. 


“My attitude was always that If 1 went 
back into television too early, people would 
think I was a failure. That I was retreating to 
my home ground where I got my start. For 
a long time I was so tempted to do 
television. I kept thinking that I couldn't go 
back because people would think it was to 
surrender. I had to get my attitude right and 
realized that tv is a fantastic format for 
presentation. 

"I admire a lot of the tv that I watch," 
Spielberg continues. “I love a lot of the 
long form novels for television and a lot of 
the special movie presentations made for 
tv. At one point I Just said, this is fun. I had 
a lot of fun in tv. It gave me my start in 
1969. It was just as simple as that. I wanted 
to get back to a format that in one night 
can reach more people than a motion pic- 
ture often can in its entire runl” 
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If one Itxlividual could be credited as 
getting Spain’s “horror cycle" rolling, It 
would be Paul Naschy, a brawny, 
multitalented performer who has become 
Span’s equivalent of Karloff-Lugosl-Lee- 
CushIngChaney In one package. Among 
the many characters he has portrayed, Paul 
Naschy Is immediately idwtifled by his 
fans with one particular charac- 
terization— the tormented werewolf, 
Waldemar Daninsky. 

Naschy confined his character 
Waldemar's problems to his werewolf 
hang-up until 1971 when he took things a 
step further by mixing his werewolf saga 
with another, classic creation. 


Dr. JBkyll Y B Hombre Lobo (Dr. Jakyil & The 
Wolf Man) (1971) saw Naschy's character 
Intermixed with Robert Louis Steven- 
son’s classic creation. The Dr. Jekyll of 
the title In this case, however, was not 
the Victorian era physician, but the 
grandson of the Infamous scientist, 
who Just happens to rediscover that 
formula again. This time, Waldemar Is 
not brought back by any plot device. 
He’s just there, alive and suffering from 
guess what? 

A pair of newlyweds have come from 
London to visit the groom’s 
homeland— beautiful downtown Tran- 
sylvania. Ignoring the warnings of the 


superstitious villagers about the an- 
cient Black Castle, which just happens 
to be located near a cemetery, the pair 
visit the graveyard where the parents of 
the groom are burled. . . and are promptly 
attacked by three muggers who kill 
hubby and prepare to do nastier things 
to the new widow, Justine. But rescue 
comes In the form of Waldemar, who 
just happens to live in the Black Castle. 
Justine is soon made aware of his little 
problem and talks him Into coming to 
London with her. Waldemar soon sees 
the wisdom of her advice. . . especially 
after his latest rampage brings the 
villagers down on the castle, complete 
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Paul Naschy surrounded by scenes from his films Dr. 
Jekyll y El Hombre Lobo (top, right), In El Retorno De 
Walpurgis (1973Krlght) and (above left) as the werewolf 
Waldemar. 
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with silver bullets! 

Justine takes Waldemar to her friend 
Dr. Henry Jekylt, grandson of the 
legendary, Infamous physician who 
created the formula that brought a per- 
son’s ’’other self” to the surface. Jekyll 
has rediscovered the ancient formula 
and apparently managed to eliminate 
the faults in the original mixture. 

He's skeptical when told about 
Waldemar’s problem, but he soon 
changes his mind— right* after 
Waldemar gets trapped in an elevator 
with another passenger during the full 
moon. Needless to say, an elevator Is 
not the place to be trapped In with an 
angry werewolf. 

Aiding Jekyll in his work Is Sandra, 
who sees Jekyll's rediscovery as a 
means of securing power. Jekyll, so 
far, has resisted her urgings to follow 
this goat, ticking Sandra off. . .and 
she's not too crazy about Justine, 
either, since Jekyll happens to be In 
love with her (Justine, however, has 
fallen In love with Waldemar). 

Jekyll injects Waldemar with the old 
family formula on the theory that the 
formula will liberate the 'Hyde' nature 
In the basically good Daninsky; when 
the full moon rises, the battle between 
’Hyde’ and the monster In Waldemar 
will cause the two fiends to destroy 
each other, curing Waldemar. The 
treatment is a success. But not for 
long. Sandra’s lust for power has driven 
her mad. She stabs Jekyll, then gives 
Waldemar a second, larger dose of the 
formula. The result is that with the 
werewolf in Waldemar apparently dead. 
It's no trouble at all for Mr. Hyde to take 
over. Before long, the streets of Lon- 
don become a hunting ground for the 
new Mr. Hyde. And Waldemar thought 
he had personality problems before! 

Two years later, Naschy decided to 
continue coming up with new touches 
for his cheiracteTs adventures, attempt- 
ing to overcome the limitations of 
series of films dealing with a werewolf 
as its centrar’hero.” 

For Et Retorno De Walpurgis (1973), 
Naschy thought of a new origin for the 
Daninsky werewolf curse, and based one 
of his ch^cters on a real-life figure of 
horror. 


In the 16th century, the forces of 
King Wladeslaw of Poland, led by 
Irineus Daninsky, the king’s famed and 
feared Inquisitor, cut a bloody path 
through Transylvania. Irineus began a 
relentless, bloody persecution of those 
suspected of witchcraft or consorting 
with the powers of darkness. Among 
those condemned to the fire was the 
Princess Elizabeth Bathorzy, who had 
slaughtered many young women so 
that she could use their blood to retain 
her youth as well as carry on evil 
Satanic ceremonies with her followers. 
Before she Is executed, Bathorzy 
places a curse upon Irineus; for the 
killing of her husband, the destruction 
and torture of her coven and her own 
impending death, the future 
generations of the Daninsky line would 
live under a terrible curse. . . a curse 
that would be fulfilled when one of the 
Daninsky descendants kills one of the 
descendants of the Bathorzy clan. 

Four hundred years later, in the 
province of Sibelunka, somewhere in 
the Carpathians, a series of horrible 
murders are being committed. An 
escaped maniac is believed to be the 
cause of the killings. Among those 
sharing this belief is one Waldemar 
Daninsky, descendant of the Infamous 
Irineus, and one of the leading citizens 
of the province. Waldemar soon learns 
that there’s more going on than he 
Imagined. Especially when a wolf he 
shot transforms Into the body of a gyp- 
sy! And, as If this wasn’t enough, it 
turns out that the dead gypsy was. . . 
you guessed It!. . . the last of the 
Bathorzy line! The dead man’s 
tribe swears vengeance on Waldemar. 
One of their clan, the lovely lllona, ‘en- 
counters' Waldemar, wins his affec- 
tion. . . and gouges a wound In his 
chest with a wolf's skull! So much for 
young lust! 

It isn’t long before a new series of 
murders, still attributed to the 
homicidal maniac, begin. During all 
this, Waldemar falls In love with a 
young lady named KInga. They get 
married and are soon expecting. KInga 
eventually learns, courtesy of one of 
the old family servants, about the 
Daninsky curse. It doesn't take her 


long to put two and two together and 
get a very hairy four. She takes matters, 
and a silver cross-knife, into her own 
hands to end the curse and her 
husband’s suffering. But there’s still 
t<he matter of the expected Daninsky 
offspring. Several years later, as KInga 
finishes telling her son the tale of his 
father and the Daninsky curse, the full 
moon rises and. . . 

In 1975, Naschy decided to take 
the viewer back to Tibet and came up 
with U Mildiclon De La Bestia (NIgM of the 
Howling Beast in the U.S.) Once again, 
quite hale and hearty, Daninsky, a 
scientist, Is talked into going along on 
an expedition to Tibet to find the 
legendary Abominable Snowman. The 
exploration party, however, is attacked 
by bandits ruled by the murderous 
Sherkar-Kan. All are killed except for 
Prof. Lacombe, the head of the ex- 
pedition, his daughter Silvia and 
Waldemar, who wasn’t with the group 
at the time. He’s having his own 
troubles, among them a strange 
creature within the shadows of the 
mountain. Seeking shelter, Waldemar 
stumbles upon a cave where two 
women live, maintaining it as a sort of 
shrine. They turn out to be can- 
nibalistic creatures. And then, of course, 
there’s the matter of that wound 
received from the creature that at- 
tacked Waldemar; it’s turned into a 
pentagram-shaped scar on his chest, 
and you know what that means. 

La Mildicion De La Bettia had a secon- 
dary plot that ties the various elements 
of the screenplay together. It seems 
that bandit chieftain Sherkar-kan has 
more than usual reasons of greed, 
bloodlust and plunder on his mind 
when his men are sent out to slaughter 
hapless travellers or scientific ex- 
peditions. He is gradually succumbing 
to an Increasingly spreading form of 
skin leprosy, and In searching for a 
cure has fallen under the influence of a 
beautiful, but evil, woman who has her 
own gruesome methods of treatment. 

Waldemar literally has to take on 
the bandits single-handedly, both In his 
human state and as the werewolf, as 
well as tangle with the Yeti before the 
picture (and the bloodshed) is over. 

As number eight in the series, La 
Maldiclon De La Bettli seemed to be about 
as far as even Naschy could go in 
devising plots for his character. 
Although Waldemar had a following, 
and Naschy obviously had a soft spot 
for him, there was a definite limit to 
how many variations on a theme he 
could come up with. Besides, other 
roles had been turning up as well as 
new script writing assignments (from 
other companies and his own projects). 
And then in 1976, Naschy turned to a 
new phase of his career. Besides ac- 
ting and writing, he had decided to 
direct as well, under his real name of 
Jacinto Molina While he had a fond- 
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The many faces of the master: Paul Naschy! 


ness for the fantastic genre, 
Naschy/^^ollna tried his hand at other 
types of films as well, Including a 
documentary, El Muiso Dal Prado (The Prado 
Mutaum ~ 1960). 

in 1980, Waldemar Oanlnsky 
returned In El Ratorno Dal Hombra Lob, with 
Naschy starring In, writing and direc- 
ting the production. Taking elements 
from some of his past horror screen- 
plays and adding a few new touches, 
Naschy managed to come up with a 
ninth werewolf movie, totally indepen- 
dent of the previous entries In the 
‘series.’ 

In Ei Ratorno Da Walpurgit, Naschy 
had used the Infamous “bloody coun- 
tess” of the Middle Ages, Elizabeth 
Bathory, as the basis for one of his 
characters. This time, Naschy decided 
that the Countess would have her in- 
nings under her own name. 

Naschy's screenplay began in the 
year 1530 in Hungary, with the Coun- 
tess Bathory tried and condemned to 
death for practicing black magic and 
committing horrible, bloody deeds. But 
she Is not the only one sentenced to 
death. Her loyal consort, one Waldemar 
Oaninsky, Is condemned as well for 
aiding Bathory. Besides that, 
Waldemar also happens to be a 
werewolf. 

Their sentence: Countess 
Elizabeth Bathory is to be beheaded; 
Waldemar Is to have a silver cross 
driven Into his heart, ending his lycan- 
thropic evil. . . 

Four and a half centuries later, 
three young girls, Erika, Barbara and 
Karin, who happen to be students of 
the occult, set out to find the tomb of 
the Bloody Countess and her servant. 
Aided by an old professor of ar- 
cheology, the group finds the tomb. 
Then, performing an ancient 
ceremony, one of the girls reawakens 
the centuries-slumbering Countess. 
Now a vampire, Bathory promptly 
demonstrates her gratitude to Erika 
and her friend Barbara by making them 
her first victims, turning them into 
blood-hungry creatures like herself. 

As for Waldemar, his grave is 
found by some grave robbers, who 
remove the silver cross from his heart. 
The werewolf returns to rejoin Coun- 
tess Bathory in spreading terror and 
death. 

But one thing disturbs the diabolic 
harmony of the evil group; Karin, the 
only one of the three girls not vic- 
timized by Bathory's evil. She and 
Waldemar have fallen in love. Her for- 
mer friends have other intentions for 
her, and while Waldemar is trying to 
protect her from the blood-thirsty vam- 
pires, he is also undergoing a gradual 
change of heart, slowly turning away 
from his evil ways, in the end, it is 
the werewolf against the Countess and 
her vampire followers. 


Unseen in the United States as 
yet, El Ratorno Del Hombre seemed to get 
positive response from fans, with 
Naschy mentioned for giving a new 
touch to his classic character. This 
time, there was no modern-day 
descendant, but a Waldemar Daninsky 
out of the past, dressed as he would be 
in his original time period, even spor- 
ting a dashing beard and moustache. 

Prior to making El Retorno Del Hombre 
Lobo, Naschy had done something 
unique, I believe, for the Spanish horror 
genre; he had made a co-production 
with a Japanese production group, El 
Carnivei De Lea Betties (Carnival of the 
Beasts). Four years later, he would do a 
second Spain/Japanese co-productlon 
built around Waldemar the werewolf, 
but with a very different idea behind it. 

Once again, Naschy wrote, direc- 
ted and starred in La Bestia Y El Espada 
Magics (The Beast and the Magic Sword) 
(1984), a mixture of horror and the 
Japanese period adventure drama. 

To set the stage, Naschy revived 
the character of Irineus Daninsky 
(remember El Retorno De Walpurgis?), this 
time placing him in the 10th century 
during the conflict between Germany 
and Hungary. 

During that time, Irineus, a Polish 
knight serving Emperor Otton the Great 
of Germany, helps defeat a force of 
warriors and supposed sorcerers who 
have been attacking the German fron- 
tier. Killing Buicho, leader of the 
enemy, in a duel, Irineus becomes the 
target of a curse placed by the 
Hungarian chieftain’s lover; a curse 
that will strike at his male descendants 
for all time. Any guesses what kind of 
curse? 

In the 16th century, Waldemar 
Daninsky, Irineus' descendant, suffers 
the curse of the werewolf and sets out 
to seek someone who can cure him. He 
arrives too late In Toledo, Spain, to 
save a Hebrew scholar from the 
ravages of the Inquisition. But before 
he dies, the scholar tells Daninsky the 
whereabouts of Kian, a Japanese 
physician/scholar who possesses a 
cure. 

Determined to be saved from the 
curse of the full moon, Waldemar jour- 
neys to Japan, going from one province 
to another to find Kian. . . and 
slaughters some people along the way. 
Complicating his quest is the fact that 
the monster is being hunted by military 
leader Oda Nobunaga and his samurai. 

Eventually, Waldemar finally finds 
Kian, who agrees to try to cure him. But 
the first attempt fails, and Waldemar, 
becomes the werewolf once more. 
Finally, Kian finds a possible answer 
with a rather grim cure; a sword made 
of silver with magical powers that can 
be used to deal with the ferocious 
monster In a duel to the death. And so, 
the Japanese physician and the 
werewolf clash. . . yet. . . 


Although La Bastia Y El Eapada Magica 
remains, to date, the latest Waldemar 
Daninsky/werewolf saga made by 
Naschy, he did appear as a werewolf 
»but not as Waldemar, in 1982. 

The film was Buenas Nochas, Sanor 
Monstruo, a horror comedy with musical 
numbers, directed and co-written by 
Antonio Mercero. The nominal stars of 
the film were a group of youngsters 
known as Regalis, a sort of Spanish 
version of “Our Gang,” best known for 
singing pop songs. From what infor- 
mation that could be figured out, the 
plot had the youngsters turning up at a 
castle that just happens to belong to 
Count Dracula! Before the kids are 
rescued, they find that there are a few 
other “guests” at the castle as well; a 
wheelchair-bound, but no less Inven- 
tive, Dr. Frankenstein (Andres Mejuto), 
the Frankenstein Monster (Fernando 
Bilbao, who had portrayed the Monster 
before in two films for Spanish film- 
maker Jesus Franco), a younger vam- 
pire named Draculin (the Count’s son?) 
(M.A. Valerro "Plrana”), a hunchback 
servant Quasimodo (Guillermo Mon- 
teslnos), and last, but not least, the 
werewolf, played by Paul Naschy. Ac- 
cording to Information translated from 
an issue of the French magazine MAD 
MOVIES, it is Naschy’s character who 
winds up getting the worst of things, 
just as Lon Chaney’s Wolf man suffered 
in Abbott and Costello Meet Frinkensteini 

The opinions regarding Paul 
Naschy and his pictures have been 
divided here in the U.S. Not too many of 
them have made it over here and those 
that do are often poorly dubbed and 
sometimes haphazardly cut. Yet, Paul 
Naschy has to have done something 
right. He has a following In Europe and 
tim are fans here In this country. He 
continues .to make movies In his 
capacity as actor, writer and now, more 
recently, director. 

Whether or not there will be 
another entry In the many films 
revolving around Waldemar Daninsky, 
the werewolf, remains to be seen. But 
even if there isn’t, Paul Naschy has 
given the macabre genre a horror 
character that, while it has its Larry 
Talbot-ish qualities. Is still a creation In 
its own right, outlasting other terror 
film series revolving around a par- 
ticular character. 
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Dear Monsterland, 

Monittrlind 7 was another wonderful Issue! I continue 
to get the feeling, though, that the magazine could use 
some fine-tuning. So, if I may make a few suggestions. . . 
The Elvira cover was gorgeous! I think If It had Just been 
her with the blue background (with the lettering 
superimposed over the blue) it would have been even 
better. Sorry, but that tombstone still bothers 
me— though I must say it looks better at the bottom of 
the page than near the middle. But it, and the 3 other 
photos just make It seem too jumbled, hodge-podge, 
slap-dash— I know this is a fun magazine (unlike many 
othersi) but a little more artisticness in its look and 
makeup wouldn't hurt. (I hope the SF Movleland banner 
will be gone by next time). Might I also suggest you put 
the issue number on the cover? This would sure go a 
long way towards making filing of the magazines a lot 
easier. 

My continual gripe seems to be continuing things 
from one end of the book to another unnecessarily. 
When It happens to your Editorial it seems especially 
silly. Also, I may be complaining needlessly, but I 
usually prefer the Letters Page either at the beginning 
(like the old FM and currently, First Comics, Starloo, etc) 
or at the end (Marvel and DC comics, etc). I always 
disliked when Marvel had their letter columns in the 
middle of the books— you had to search for them, and 
they Interrupted the flow of the story, etc. . . Also, could 
you try to have relatively short articles, features, inter- 
views, etc. complete in one Issue? I feel too many of 
these things are being given In tiny segments as an in- 
ducement to buy next Issue—/ don't need that kind of 
thing! The old FM used to have articles which ran on for 
20-30 pages if necessaryl Your Frinkanitain Fearbook ran 
over 3 issues— but each part was upwards of 20 pagesi 
(Unless my memory’s going on me. . . ) 

Now the good stuff: I’m glad to hear that Psycho III is 
being done with the care that went Into Psycho II. That 
film did the Impossible—W was a sequel to a classic and 
a Hitchcock classic at that— so many years later, and 
yet it was In many ways every bit as good as the original I 
On-screen violence kept to a minimum (by today’s stan- 
dards), Intriguing whodunit plot and Incredibly 
belleveable characterization by Anthony Perkins! 
“Sequel”-type films should only be made with as much 
or more care than the originals. (My father feels Psycho II 
is actually better that Psychol) 


The Letterhead 
New Media Publishing 
6399Topanga Canyon Blvd., Suite 210 
Canoga Park, CA 91304 


Your article on Lon Chaney Jr. again brought back 
memories. He may not have been one of the greatest, 
but he certainly contributed many unforgetable on- 
screen characters. One I remember vividly was a guest 
appearance on The Monkees, where he co-starred with 
Rose Marie (of The Dick Van Dyke Show) in a story about 
small-time gangsters. Among the dialogue was this ex- 
change: “You ain’t— you ain’t the— the Big Man?’’ 
“Naw, I’m the Big Woman— the Big Man's wife.’’ "Well, 
where’s your husband?” "He got TOO bigi Now I’M the 
Big Man!" 

it’s obvious your Elvira piece was the showcase of 
the issue. WOWI Great photosi Also, 1 really liked the 
layout and use of color- If only more of the magazine 
could look like this! (How Jim Steranko does it in Pravue 
every issue is beyond me!) Are any of these pictures for 
sale? (I’m sure they'd sell like crazy) 

I also enjoyed the Caroline Munro interview, which 
Included several photos I’d not seen printed before. I 
wish they'd been In color, thought Perhaps you can give 
her the treatment Elvira got when her next film comes 
out, hmm?? 

1985 was the best year for horror movies In ages 
and Included some of the best-made genre films of my 
lifetime! (1959 on. . .) The Bride stands above all else, In 
my opinion- imagine changing the ending of one of the 
all-time classics and then going on from there— and 
concocting one of the most moving, beautiful fantasy 
films ever seen in a theatre! I was close to tears at the 
ending— at last, a happy ending for The Creaturell I 
think I was waiting years for this one. 

I’m afraid I found The Blick Cauldron a disappoint- 
ment. It features, in certain scenes, the most advanced 
animation I’ve ever seen, especially in the scenes un- 
veiling the villain’s castle, the extremely life-like 
movement of the villain himself, and the pure horror of 
the legion of the dead. However, the overuse of 
"cuteness" in several of the characters and the various 
side-trips that slowed down rather than advanced the 
plot, ruined it for me. My father saw It with me and he 
said the movie had no plot! I tried to be a little fairer, but 
I just wish Disney Studios would stop pandering to the 
"kiddles" and just make a movie that would scare the 
living heck out of the audlencel! They could do it, 
without excess violence, profanity and nudity! But they 
seem afraid to. (When Something Wicked This Way Comet was 
released, they seemed ashamed to admit It was a Disney 
film! Had it come out a year later. I’m sure it would’ve 
fallen under their "Touchstone" lable— as it is, I feel it’s 
the finest film they’ve made since Walt Disney died!) it’s 
a shame that I felt compelled after seeing Cauldron to 
come home and watch Haavy Metal for the 6th time (and 
enjoyed It 10 times as much). 

What has happened to The Howling 2? I know when 
Christopher Lee appears In a scary movie nowadays. It’s 
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a sign he feels it's a movie worth doing— and therefore 
seeing. And yet, I've heard nothing about It for several 
monthal 

Also, any news on Phibat Raturractad?? Will this film 
be made? I sure hope so— it seems the announced-but* 
never-made Brida of Dr. Phibat was supposed to finally 
bring Caroline Munro back to life— and have her be 
more evil than Prlcel I really wish somebody would 
makethlsmoviell 

Finally, let me say I thought Godzilla 1965 (the US 
title) Is the best Godzilla movie ever madel It was played 
straight, serious— Instead of feeling like Just another 
“giant monster flick," this one came across like a 
science-fiction “disaster" movie (Including a possible 
homage to The Towering Inferno). Godzilla was awesome, 
and more so— belleveablel Also, the directing, writing, 
acting, dubbing, even the special effects and the music 
were totally professional! Incredibly, the movie is at 
once both a remake and a sequel to the original (I under- 
stand Raymond Burr’s scenes were filmed only for the 
US version— aya/n/) If they ever make another one. It’s 
going to have very high standards to live up to) The only 
thing is, I couldn’t convince any of my friends of Just 
what a good movie it wasi The stigma of the early 
Seventies films (Godzilli’t Revenge, Godzilli on Monster Itiind, 
Godzilli Vi. Megilon, etc) continues. How few remember 
the last film; Terror of Mechigodzilli? Now that was good! 
Ironically, the second film, Godzilli Rild Again (as It was 
called here) was finally broadcast in pniiadeipnia a 
couple months ago— for the first time in my lifetime, I 
believe! However, the local cable failed to pick up the 
station that ran It until 2 weeks later— so I still haven’t 
seen iti 

Let me close by saying putting Scl-FI into Mon* 
storlind is great. Why buy 2 different mags? Incidentally, 
one of the best animated films of late was Starchisor: The 
Legond of Grin. I thought for sure It had to be Japanese (It 
was so goodi) until i saw tne credits! Action, adventure, 
suspense, amazing animation work, and wonderful 
designs by Thomas Warkentin, who was the artist on the 
Star Trek newspaper strip when It first started, as well as 
on the 4-pager “Soft Landing" which was adapted as the 
Heavy Metal movie’s opening credits. NEAT STUFF! 

Best of luck with future issues— I hope It gets bet- 
ter and betterl Be seeing you. 

Henry R. Kujawa 
1202 Everett Street 
Camden, New Jersey 081 04 

DearMonsterland: 

The colorful middle-sections, the dazzling covers and 
the informative stories mean one thing: this magazine is 
a winner! And what a pleasure it is to an old FM fan like 

myself to read about Lugosi, Karloff, Chaney, etc 

Perhaps this magazine will usher In a renewed Interest 
in movie monsters, science fiction and fantasy? I cer- 
tainly hope so, for it Is currently the definitive magazine 
on monsters. 

Michael G. Clanfarano 
114 West Schuyler St. 
Oswego, NY 13126 


TIDBITS 

J.C. of Long Beach, CA would like more FEARBOOKS to 
haunt our pages. There’ll be one MONSTERLAND 
CLASSIC each issue, unless they’re so gigantic we have 
to dismember them into two parts.* **Q/nn /0 Qaizza of 
San Diego, CA wants a listing of pen pals from around 
the world (Thanks to the suggestion we’ll be running 
classifieds so that you can let everyone know)***Kevin 
McFarland writes to let us know he cut his teeth on 
Chaney and Karloff (But did Lugosi return the 
favor?)***Robert Feltzkowski of Sun Prairie, Wl has a 
crush on Elvira***MONSTERLAND fearfan Howard 
Sharrott of Sacket’s Harbor, NY would like everyone to 
witness his handiwork, especially Elv)ra***Erlc Hapin 
of Whitesboro, NY writes to thank Ron Magid for Elvira: 
"I like her more than those other fans she has. She 
might be older than me but I still love her a lot!" (Elvira 
Is eternally graveful). 



Howard Sharrott’s monstrous masterworks 



WELL! WHAT DO YOU THINK? My very first letters 
page— and I’m much scarier than that human editor. I 
untied the Ackermonster, but my drone has things well 
under control. 

— Evlla 
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BY RANDY PALMER 


nstead of giving you the lowdown on the latest 
scarifying releases from the video vault this month, 
J let’s instead consider what we'd like to see on home 
video that Isn’t already available. There are hundreds of titles 
that have been sitting In limbo since the Big Video Bang. 
Many are movies of high quality and extraordinary merit. 

For example, where is Curse of the Demon? Anyone with 
a basic knowledge of the horror game will know that this is 
one of the all-time greats. Hasn't Columbia Rctures the sense 
to realize that they're sitting on one of the genre’s great 
masterpieces, depriving unholy souls like us from enjoying 
one of Horrorwood’s finest moanments? 

Unearthly Stranger is a 1964 British gem— one of the most 
unnerving pictures I’ve ever closely encountered. It’s rarely 
seen on television anymore, and I could certainly use a 
nice, new video re-release of It now. (Are you listening, 
Hollywood?) 




Vincent Prince In the fiendishly funny spoof, BlooUbith it tha Homi of 
Doatti. Above, right, Laurene Landon as the legendary Hun- 
dra—the Warrior Woman. 


Thank heaven somebody had the wisdom to dust off Val 
Lewton’s masterworks (see ML 6). Now how about doing the 
same for Ettack Sunday (with Barbara M-M-M-MMM Steele) and 
Hack Sabbath (King Kailoff as the dreaded Wurdulak)? 

Hey! What about Tod Browning’s Raaka? (There’s a pic- 
ture you won’t soon forget— if you get to see iti) 

Also; 

Tha She-Craature (best 1950’s monster costume). 

Tasta tha Blood of Dracula (still the most unusual storyline 
for a Dracula film; and one of the finest Hammer films ever!) 

Kits of tha Vampira (restored to originality, please; I’m not 
interest^ in the tamperedwvlth American televersion). 

Vampira Circus (Eroticl Exotlcl Bizarre!) 

Horrors of tha Black Musaum (Tremendous debauchery! A 
Michael Gough tour-de-force. Retain the "Hypno-Vista" Intro, 
please!}. 

Tha Man from Planet X (Such moodl Such atmosphere! An 
eerie sleeper, truly). 

Tha H-Man (Toho’s answer to Tha Blob— only scarier). 

The Cabkiol of Dr. Calgarl (1919 original, restored and up- 
dated with a modem soundtrack, ala the recent re-release of 
Metropolis). 

They Came From Within (Also known as Shivers- Cronen- 
berg's most disgusting film ever. And, It has Barbara Steelel I). 


I could probably think of some more terror titles, but Td 
like you to share your thoughts with me on this subject Send 
me your list of favorites: horror, SF arxi fantasy films— the 
ones you’re just dying to see on video. List as few or as many 
titles as you care to (up to a max of, say, 1^. I’ll study your let- 
ters, tally the titles, and come up with a list of those motion 
pictures you most want to see released on videotape. The 
results will be printed in a future “Video Creatures’’ column 
for all the world- and especially the video companies— to 

Send your comments to VIDEO CREATURE TERROR 
TITLE TOTE, care of this magazine. 

V- 
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FORREST J ACKERMAN'S 


There is only one Mr. Monster. Forrest J Ackerman is the 
world’s greatest living (?) authority on horror, science fic- 
tion and monster movies and New Media’s got him. 

For 25 years the editor of the first fantasy film mag, 
Famous Monsters Of Filmland, the Ackermonster now of- 
fers a new feast of fear: FORREST J ACKERMAN’S MON- 
STERLAND! MONSTERLAND is the only frightful filmzine 
produced exclusively in the tell-tale heart of the nation’s 
movie capital, Horrorwood, Karloffornia. 

Tremble each head-bursting, picture-packed issue to the 
latest grue-news, exclusive interviews with celebrities both 
living and dead and the most gore-geous terrorpics you’ll 
ever see of past and future fang and flinch features. Plus 
coverage of books, video, makeup fx and. of course, the 
haunting horrors that nobody Knows as well or loves as 
much as editor Ackermonster. 

Discover why Steven Spielberg revealed to Forry; “A 
generation of Fantasy Lovers thank you for raising us so 
well.” Learn why Ray Bradbury declares him: "The most 
important fan/collector/human being in the history of 
science fantasy fiction.” And why Stephen King simply in- 
sists: "Forry was the best and he is the best!” 

Every other month, at 20% off the normal newsstand 
price. FORREST J. ACKERMAN’S MONSTERLAND! 



□ FJAM 1 $25.00 

□ FJAM 3 $5.00 

□ FJAM 4 $5.00 

□ FJAM 5 $5.00 


Send me my passbook to Transylvania every other 
month for 9 Issues for only $17.95. 

Name . 

Street 

City 

State 

Zip 

Movie Publishers Services, Inc. Suite 210, 
8399Topanga Canyon Blvd., Canoga Park, CA 91304 


ALLOW 8 TO 10 WEEKS FOR DELIVERY 



H.P.LOVECRAFT 
Th« Elder Qod of Horror 

The haunted genius who created the most palpably 
unnerving weird tales over Imagined is warmiy (biood- 
temperature) remembered in this very speciai tribute. 

Including an overview of his epic Cthuiu Mythos as 
weii as a touching memoir by Lovecraft’s personai 
friend J. Vernon Shea, comic adaptations of two of his 
most chilling stories by Jaxon and Bruce Mckorkin- 
dale and a portfolio of HPL illustrations by master fan- 
tasy artist Hannes Bok. This is a fever-dream-come- 
true for anyone who has ever shivered at the thought 
of what might be making that strange noise in the 
darkness. $5.00 postpaid. 


STEPHEN KINQ 

The world's best selling author of horror and fantasy 
Is celebrated with an Insightful, profusely Illustrated 
overview of his quivering career. Included is a chilling 
tale of terror written and drawn by Steve Bissette, 
noted artist of THE SWAMP THING comic book. 
Available now at $6.00 postpaid. 


THE ALIEN COOK 
(Our Goal Is to Serve Man) 

When you have one of those late night cravings for 
Mimst Loaf like they make it on Bosun III or Deep 
Fried Thorn Quaig-style, there's only one place to go • 
THE ALIEN COOK, the only interplanetary cookbook 
with the Better Space and Gardens Seal of Approval. 

Our galctic gourmet has collected rare recipes from 
Vulcan to Degoba to Transylvania, and offers them in 
both their native and Earth-equivalent ingredient ver- 
sions. You can really cook all of these dishes your- 
selfl Plus tips on space restaurant etiquette and what 
to do If your midnight snack turns out to be hungrier 
than you are. Handsomely Illustrated, now available 
for $5.00 postpaid. 


THE NEW FANTASY ILLUSTRATOR 

A beautifully-printed, slickpaper book glowing with 
richly-colored reproductions of fantasy paintings by 
Tim Hildebrand! and Barclay Shaw. Included are in- 
depth Interviews with the artists and with James 
Frankel, art director of Blue)ay Books. A very special 
publication designed to be treasured for a lifetime, 
NEW FANTASY ILLUSTRATOR Is now available for 
$12.00 postpaid. 


POSTER 

The fantastic MON- 
STERLAND POSTER! All 
your favorite monsters 
together form one large 
Lon Chaney as Phantom, 
of the Opera. And Forry 
Ackerman makes a guest 
appearance! $6.00 


FANTASTIC MOVIE 
MEMORIES BOOK 

Mr. Monster, Forrest J 
Ackerman has created the 
greatest monster book 
ever! Packed with obscure 
references and rare photos 
this is the one for your own 
BOO— shelf. Only $9.95 or 
$19.95 for a signed, limited 
collectors edition with 
rockhard covers. 


THE GODZILLA BOOK 

The world’s most com- 
plete guide to the 
universe’s most power- 
ful monster! Complete 
production details 
couple with loads of 
behind-the-scenes tech- 
nical information and 
story guides. Only $9.95 
or $19.95 for the limited 
collectors edition. 


mMPsm 
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Bringing the Science Fiction Universe 

to your Library 




SPOTLIQHTON LEONARD NIMOY 
His life In words and pictures (with and without 
pointy ears). The book covers every facet of both 
Spock and the man who Is not Spock. $5.00. 

SPOTLIGHT ON WILLIAM SHATNER 
Includes a classic interview, a cornucopia of 
photos, coverage of his pre-Star Trek days and 
much, much more. $5.00. 

SPOTLIGHT ON STAR TREK INTERVIEWS 
Incisive conversations with Gene Roddenberry, 
Harlan Ellison. DeForest Kelley, George Take), 
James Doohan, Walter Koenig, D.C. Fontana, 
Robert Bloch and Norman Spinrad. Plus a plethora 
of photos and behind-the-scenes Info. $5.00. 

SPOTLIGHT ON THE TECHNICAL SIDE 
Photos, diagrams and revealing Interviews with 
special effects artisans provide a comprehensive 
picture of how the visual majesty of Star Trek was 
created. $6.00. 

SPOTLIGHT ON DUNE 

The whole story of how DIno Oe Laurentlls 
brought Frank Herbert's science fiction milestone 
to the screen. In the words of the creative 
geniuses who made It happen. Profusely 
illustrated with stills and behind-the-scenes 
photos. $5.00. 

BLUEPRINTING THE SF UNIVERSES 
Shane Johnson's carefully-researched and 
beautifully-reproduced blueprints of ships, 
weapons and equipment from Star Wars, Star Trek, 
Battiestar Galactica and many other worlds of the 
future, collected in sturdy book form. $12.00. 

BLUEPRINTING THE SF UNIVERSES 
GOLD FOLIO VOLUMES I. II. III. tV 
Shane Johnson's Inimitable designs from your 
favorite futureworlds, collected Individually in 
gorgeous golden art folios for easy access to all 
space engineers. $12.00 each, all 4 for $44.95. 

FUTURE THREADS 

An oversized collection of diagrams and Instruc- 
tions, compiled and edited by John Flynn, that 
enable you to create your own versions of your 
favorite science fiction characters' costumes! 
Softcover — $10.00. Deluxe Hardcover — $22.00. 



TECHNICAL BOOK OF SCIENCE FICTION FILMS 
From costumes to phasers to the Death Star, this 
publication Is filied with diagrams, patents and 
blueprints of all your favorite Star Trek and Star 
Wars elements. $1 0.00. 

THE DOCTOR AND THE ENTERPRISE 
A gathering (from ENTERPRISE magazine) of 
Jean Airey’s delightful and hilarious stories of Dr. 
Who's cross-dimensional misadventures with the 
Star Trek crew. Square-bound trade paperback. 
Illustrated. $10.00. 

A TRIBUTE TO TOM BAKER 
An Interview with and complete filmography of 
the beloved portrayer of Dr. Who. And pictures, 
pictures, picturesi $5.00. 

SEASON GUIDES TO BRITISH TELEVISION 
Includes complete rundowns of every episode of 
The Prisoner. Fireball XL-5, Sapphire & Steel and 
Blake's Seven, as well as Tom Baker's first season 
as Dr. Who. $5.00. 

A TRIBUTE TO JON PERTWEE 
Everything you've always wanted to know about 
the 3rd Dr. Who, in both his own and his admirer’s 
words. $5.00. 

DR. WHO COMPANION BOOK 
Would you make a fit companion for Britain's 
greatest SF adventurer? Read this book of profiles 
of previous companions and find out just what It 
takes. $5.00. 





THE UNCLE FILES 


UNCLE is back in the first series of its kind! 
Complete episode guides, detailed 
technical drawings, loads of photos, lots of 
behind-the-scenes information, cast 
biographies, character profiles. ..The scoop 
on how the revival was made, the revival 
that almost happened and what the future 
holds in store for your favorite espionage 
team. The first three volumes are available 
for $9.95 each or in limited edition har- 
dcover for $19.95 each. Forward is by Nor- 
man Felton himself. A subscription to the 
next six volumes Is available for only $34.95. 
Order the first three issues on the coupon 
page, future issues on the subscription 
coupon. 


FILES BOOKS AS WELL AS FILES MAGAZINE BACK 
ISSUES AVAILABLE ON COUPON PAGES 



THE PRISONER FILES 

Enter the Village for a complete tour guided 
by Number Six. Episode guides, cast 
biographies and character profiles combine 
into a very special series about a very 
special television show. Including actual 
detailed maps and a photo tour of the 
locations used. Subscribe to six issues for 
only $34.95 postpaid. 



THE AVENGERS FILES 

Everyone's favorite British spies cavort in 
this unique series. Join Steed and Peel in 
recounting their fabulous adventures in the 
most detailed and accurate episode guides 
ever created. Plus character profiles, cast 
biographies and exclusive interviews with 
just everyone! This is every adventure fan's 
dream come true. The first three volumes 
are $9.95 each or $19.95 for the limited har- 
dcover edition. Subscribe to the next six 
issues for only $34.95 postpaid. See coupon 
page for first three issues, subscription 
coupon for the next six. 


THE JAMES BOND FILES 

James Bond has set the imaginations of the 
world aflame in an incredible series of fan- 
tastic adventures and sizzling love affairs. 
This blazing book offers each and every film 
in complete detail, profiles every character, 
gives biographies of all of the casts, offers 
exclusive interviews and loads of infor- 
ma'lion never before revealed anywhere. Six 
issues of a picture packed series are 
available for only $34.95 post paid. 





order subscriptions here! 

Yes, please enter my subscription to: 

□ The Avengers Files 
□The UNCLE Files 
□The V Files 

□ The Prisoner Files 
□The StarTrek Files 
□The Doctor Who Files 

□ The James Bond Files 


I enclose $34.95 for each subscription. My total en 

closed is , 

Name: 

Street Address , 

City 

State_ 


Zip Code. 


Movies Publishers Services, Inc. 
Suite 208 

8399Topang8 Canyon Blvd. 
Canoga Park, CA 91 304 


Mrs 


THE V FILES 

The Visitors have arrived. ..join the resistan- 
ce by subscribing to this series of in- 
credible books. Every detail of this epic of 
alien invasion is given complete coverage in 
episode guides, cast biographies, character 
profiles and loads and loads of interviews. 
The first volume is only $9.95 or $19.95 for 
the hardcover limited edition. Future issues 
are available six issues for $34.95 postpaid. 
Please order the first issue on the coupon 
page, future issues on the subscription 
coupon. 


Hi' n,'i ci'niiM >Mih ihv t.ibrjrv Editions Files .M^x^imrs 

an <on(inii.iti.ir« the Libriry Files end contain all-new m 


THE DOCTOR WHO FILES 

The world’s greatest traveller of time and 
space will take you on incredible voyages of 
discovery through episode guides, cast 
biographies, character profiles, interviews 
and much more. The entire series is edited 
and written by John Peel, editor of FAN- 
TASY EMPIRE magazine, founding member 
of England's Doctor Who Appreciation 
Society and perhaps the world’s leading ex- 
pert on British fantasy television. The first 
volume is only $9.95 or $19.95 for the deluxe 
limited collectors edition. A subscription to 
the next six volumes is available for $34.95 
postpaid. Please order the first issue on the 
coupon page, future issues on the subscrip- 
tion coupon. 


THE STAR TREK FILES 

Go where no fan has gone before in a fan- 
tastically detailed and completely unique 
series devoted to everyone’s favorite scien- 
ce fiction show. Gene Roddenberry’s 
creation is showcased in cast biographies, 
character profiles, accurate episode guides 
and fascinating interviews. This is one 
series you simply will not want to miss. 
Volume one costs only $9.95 or $19.95 for a 
deluxe limited edition hardcover. A sub- 
scription to the next six volumes is only 
$34.95 postpaid. Please order the first issue 
on the coupon page, future issues on the 
subscription coupon. 


subscription coupon 





Saul Bass is an unfamiliar name to 
most people, but as one of the top 
graphics designers in the country, his 
work is very familiar. He’s done the 
famous opening titles for films like 
Psycho, North by Northwost, Virtigo, Wist Side 
Story and others.. He’s also designed 
film sequences for maximum visual 
impact, such as the shower sequence 
in Psycho, the final battle scenes in Spir* 
ticus, and all the Cinerama-filmed 
racing scenes In Grand Prix. His short 
films, created with wife Elaine, include 
the Academy Award-winning Why Min 
Creates, his directorial debut with Ptuse 
IV is perhaps one of the most unusual 
man vs. nature stories filmed, and he’s 
also designed the trademarks for 
AT&T, Warner Bros, Minolta, Der 
Wlenerschnitzel and others. 


One of the Bass’s most recent 
projects is the Ray Bradbury-scripted 
short film. Quest. The film tells the tale 
of a world where people are born, grow 
old and die in a mere eight days. They 
know that there Is a gate on the other 
side of their world that if opened, 
would let sunlight into their dark, cold 
world and increase their iifespans a 
thousandfold. Training one child from 
the moment of birth for this mission, 
the story follows his training and ad- 
ventures to the completion of his task. 

Bradbury fans have noticed a 
similarity to an early tale, "Frost and 
Fire," but Bass insists that Quest is not 
an adaptation. "I've always liked the 
idea, the mythic notion of a quest, 
which is a metaphor for life and growth 
and the development of individuals and 
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societies; and of a quest being a series 
of tests which you must pass to 
achieve the next level of development. 

"Ray and I started with the notion 
of making this story a quest, and he 
provided the idea of creating a time 
constraint, providing a more dynamic 
push to the whole thing." 

Bass went on to explain what star- 
ted them doing the film in the first 
place. 

"The genesis was a Japanese 
group that came to us and said they’d 
like us to do a half-hour film that would 
make a positive statement about the 
nature of life. 

"When this came in, Elaine and I 
were very responsive to the notion. It 
seemed like an opportunity to make an 
affirmative film, which we'd been wan- 
ting to do for a long time. The other 
Ingredient was that Ray and I have 
been friends for a long time and we 
kept saying to each other, ‘Gee, we 


ought to figure out a project we can do 
together.’ So I sat down with Ray and 
talked the whole thing through. Then 
Ray wrote the script and Elaine and I 
co-directed and co-produced it. After 
that, Elaine did the music in 
collaboration with a young composer, 
Berington Van Campen." 

Bass had high praise for his 
collaborators. "Ray was wonderful. 
We really had a lot of fun. It’s been one 
of the great collaborative experiences 
for me. 

For Bass, the biggest challenge of 
Quest was "how to combine the effects 
and the startling newness of con- 
ditions and strange ideas and not lose 
the emotion and character and story. 
Big science fiction films seem to fall, 
with some exceptions of course, Into 
the trap of being seduced by effects 
and by strangeness. The hope Is that 
the novelty of the conditions, of the 
Idea and technique will somehow carry 
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you. They then wind up relying too 
heavily on that, and because of the lack 
of character or story, they lose the 
emotional core of the film. 

“One of the reasons why that Im- 
balance occurs in films is that effects \ 
take a disproportionate eunount of time, 
energy and cost, and the director gets 
seduced by that. The one end of it 
overwhelms the normal character ‘ 

development, and everything takes a 
backseat to getting one thing done. So 
you begin to concentrate on the wrong 
thing. Elaine and I had to keep remem- 
bering It’s not whether an effect is 
wonderful, but whether people looking 
at the film can feel something.” 

Another problem for Bass was the 
small effects budget which forced 
them to work largely with classic ef- 
fects techniques largely superceded by 
more technical means In recent years. 
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“We used a lot of front projec- 
tion," says Bass, "but we used It more 
daringly than It’s used today. We did a 
lot of complicated moves combining 
not only actors In front of a set, but 
things in front of the actors and 
elements to cause it to develop a level 
of reality normally considered beyond 
front projection's capacity. You have to 
be very careful about matching the 
color elements on the projection 
screen with the elements in front of 
you. You also have to make sure you 
stay on a direct line In front of the 
elements you’re photographing against 
the projection screen, otherwise you 
start getting a 'fringe’ around the 
edges that’s very >dsible. We worked with 
that partially by using a very tight 
lighting scheme that put carefully tit 
figures against darker backgrounds to 
help hide the fringing." 

The entire film was shot on a 150' 
by 50' stage using various sizes of 
models to create the illusion of im- 
mense size. Bass found though that if 
he relied on any one technique for too 
long, the audiences would begin to 
detect the effect. 


But all the effects work would 
have been In vain if the film didn’t have 
any meaning for the audience. Says 
Bass: "We live our lives in terms of 
goals rather than In terms of process. 
What the story Is about is that even 
though we have dO-year lives, we live 
them like eight-day lives. We rush 
through life, always In a hurry to get 
somewhere to achieve something and 
forget that how we live while we're 
working towards that goal is as impor- 
tant as achieving it. We don’t savor 
things anymore. It’s like being on a 
train, and we pass those little sub- 
stations and say ‘That looks nice; that 
looks Interesting,’ but we go past. 
We’ve not time to stop and look. At the 
end of the film, the narrator asks our 
hero, ‘In all the years. In ail the hours of 
the days and the years ahead, which 
will be the most precious,’ and the hero 
answers, 'Any day, any hour, any 
minute.’ " 
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CHRONICLING THE DESIGNING OF 

INVAnEtS 


FROM MARS 


BILL STOUT’S MARTIAN ODYSSEY 


By Ron Migld 


ill stout didn’t want to get 
Involved with Tobe Hooper's 
Invtdar Prom Mart. He was already both 
writing and designing a major project for 
Jim Henson. And, perhaps more Importan- 
tly, he had a tremendous affection for the 
original 1953 film, which had been 
designed and directed by the legendary 
William Cameron Menzles. Menzies had 
also designed such films as Gono With The 
Wind and Hitchcock’s Foreign Correspondent, 
and directed the epic sf classic, Things To 
Come. 

"When Tobe Hooper approached me 
about being the Production Designer on 
his remake of Inviden From Mars, "Stout 
recalls, "I said I just didn’t have the time 
because of this Henson project, but I ^so 
realized that redesigning a film 
crafted by the greatest production 
designer of all time, William Cameron 
Menzles, would be suicidal. It would be like 
asking for It. . . and I didn’t want to ask for 
It, so I turned Tobe down I’’ 

But Hooper was not to be so easily 
deterred. He persisted In his attempts to 
Involve Stout with the project. Stout had 
already obtained permission to work on 
Henson’s film and Invtders From Mart 
simultaneously, but something held him 
back from giving Hooper a definite answer. 
Still, the more he thought about It, the 
more he understood that he could m^e a 
valuable contribution to Hooper's produc- 
tion. "I felt the one thing that didn’t have 
the design It could have in the original was 
the Martian stuff,” says Stout, “it was very 
minimal, due to budget restriction. People 
to this day stjll talk about the Martians with 
uppers In the backs of their suits. So I 
thought If I could just design the Martians 
and their environment, it wouldn't con- 



sume all of my time, and it would be a lot of 


lull. 

Stout also wanted to work only on the 
Martian design because of his time com- 
mitment to Henson. Ironically, although he 
was Initially signed to work on Invaders 
From Mars for only three weeks, he 
ultliTwitely spent over seven months on the 
film. “It really became a consuming 
project,” recalls Stout, "and towards the 
end, I had to race to get the Henson stuff 
done because the Martian had taken so 
much more time than I expected. In fact, 
I’ve vowed never to work on more than one 
film at the time.” 


GROWING A MARTIAN CULTURE 


Stout visited Hooper several days 

each week ever the course of several months. 

Together they formulated a unique 
style of Martian architecture and weaponry, 
as well as the look of the Martians them- 
selves. When Les Dllley was hired as the 
film's production designer, he and Stout 
began to collaborate as well. By bouncing 
Ideas back and forth, they created a totally 
alien Martian microcosm while still 
remaining faithful to the spirit of Menzles’ 
original designs. “Whereas Menzles, because 
of his limited budget, and also due to ar- 
tistic choice In wanting the film to appear 
dreamlike, kept everything very minimal, 
we're going In a very different direction," 
Stout elaborates. “We want to keep the 
same dreamlike feeling, but In some 
dreams things seem more real than real. 
That’s the feeling we’re going for In the 
film— a supersaturation of architectural 
anrf cultural Icons to really capture an In- 
tense, dreamlike mtxxl." 

Srxm after he Joined Invarlsri From 


Mn, Stout realized that creating an alien 
culture was going to be much more dif- 
ficult and time consuming than he had at 
first Imagined. He worked In a vast range of 
artistic styles as he attempted to design 
the Supreme Intelligence chamber, the 
largest set piece In the film. ’’1 tried 
everything from a completely organic ap- 
proach— as If the ship Itself was a large 
living creature, all the way to a very austere, 
architectural, monolithic Bauhaus kind of 
look,” recalls Stout. "None of these ap- 
proaches seemed to hit the proper nerve. 
Then Tobe suggested something that 
really became the key to unirxking the 
whole problem. He said, 'Suppose, as in 
Von DanIKen’s book, Chirloti of the Goilt?, 
the Martians had been on Earth thousands 
of years ago and had left their Influence.' I 
thought; what if they had visited the an- 
cient Chinese and the ancient Egyptians 
and had left elements of their style 
around? What If that eventually evolved In- 
to what we know as Egyptian and Chinese 
architecture?" 

Stout faced the Job of undesignlng 
ancient Chinese and Egyptian architecture 
back to a common point of influence. This 
Is no mean feat, and probably would have 
challenged the great Menzles himself. For- 
tunately for this current production, when 
Hooper hired Stout, he got an ar- 
chaeologist, anthropologist, paleon- 
tologist, detective rolled Into one very 
talented package. It Is safe to say that only 
someone with all of the capabilities Stout 
brought to bear on Irwadirt From Mara could 
have done it justice. Stout had some 
previous experience In undesignlng things, 
and his solution to the Irrvadan prtjblem was 
similar to the method he employed on 
Conan Tho Barbarian, where he and Ron 
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“You won’t find French 
provincial style chairs 
in an Egyptian tomb! 

I wanted everything 
in the film to 
look very 
Martian, 

as if one culture, 
one civilization from 
Mars, designed it all. 
Doing that makes it 
all seem more 
believable.”— Bill Stout 



Above and at right, pre- 
production paintings by 
William Stout of the 
alien spacecraft from 
INVADERS FROM MARS 
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Cobb had to devise an ancient civilization 
that predated all the cultures we know. “To 
create the Martian look," explains Stout, "i 
had to take the Chinese and Egyptian 
civilizations and undesign them to a com- 
mon starting place, t knew that the style 


Having used Hooper’s ancient 
astronaut idea to unlock the mysteries of 
the Martain culture, Stout determined to 
take a different tack in desionino the alien 
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W the 


& "laglnlng “What If” and putting It down on paperHs tho 
''M' ' province of a writer. Ed Khmara gets to go one bat- 
'j.' tar. As a screenwriter, ha gets to see hIs work visualized 
i<flln multi-million dollar productions. But If his creations so 
far have ranged from the medieval fantasy Ladyhawka to tho 
futurist fable Enemy Mine, some very contemporary headaches 
have dogged Khmara's experiences with each. Studios Ignored his 
first approaches with Ladyhawke. ENEMY Mine had actually 
started shooting In a rugged Iceland location when 20th Century 
Fox fired director Richard Loncrana and shut down the production. 
Fox had already spent nine million dollars on the film. Sometimes, 
Khmara says, a writer has to forget everything and just be happy 
that they've written a good scene that day. 

Khmara, now 42, started wrRIng whan he was eleven, but 
didn't knuckle down to screenplays until 1973. This effort con- 
tinued unrewarded until ha began, to discover the story behind a 
vision he'd had In Paris; the vision of a fierce knight holding a hawk 
on his arm. 

“Ladyhawke goes beck to when I was living In Paris tor a 
couple of years and making a living translating. I read a lot of 
medieval literature and was very struck by poet Francois Vllllon's 
story of how he had been mistreated by a Bishop. That started 
becoming the story of a little thief who had to go on a quest to 
redeem himself but was afraid to go on It alone. He needed 
someone's help, and there would be a price to pay for this. In my 
mind's eye, I saw a knight with a hawk on his arm, but^dldn't 
know what the knight wanted or why the hawk was there l*Thst; 
had this Idea In 1970, but didn't actually write the screenplay until. 
1976, and the movie wasn't made until 1983. 

“I wrote Ladyhawke on speculation, without being paid for It. 

I didn't have an agent, and couldn't get the studios to pey attention 
to It. When agents did read It, I couldn't find anybody at first who 
wanted to represent me or the screenplay. When I did finally find an 
agent, he didn't like Ladyhawke at all and wanted to send It to the 
Japanese because they did Godzilla movies. 

Photo: K. H. Vogetmann 
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didn't know, they felt they could take 
my story with complete disregard to 
me and do anything they wanted. That 
was a shock.” 

Khmara next did a screenplay for 
United Artists he admits was so bad 
he’s glad It didn’t get produced. It was 
caught in the collapse of the company 
after Heaven’s Gate. Khmara was then 
asked if he could turn the award- 
winning science fiction novella Enemy 
Mine into a film. Khmara said yes. not 
knowing the troubles that would befall the 
production. 

Enemy Mine is set in a future torn by 
a war between Earth and the planet 
Dracon over colonizing rights. In one of 
the constant skirmishes between the 
two planets, an Earth pilot, Willis 
Davidge (Dennis Quaid), and a Dracon 
pilot, Jeriba Shigan (Louis Gossett, Jr.), 
cripple each other's craft and crash on 
Fyrine IV. Faced with surviving on the 
unexplored and unwanted hellhole, the 
two reluctantly join forces. Eventually 
they forge a friendship that takes an 
unexpected turn when the unisexual 
Drac develops a child, then dies at 
childbirth. 

"Before we wrote the screenplay, 
we tried to get the studios interested in 


"When 1 got another agent, the 
script got around and immediately 
generated interest. Warners bought the 
rights to the story and then did 
nothing. Didn’t even hire another writer 
to rewrite me. They just let it sit. The 
Ladd Company bought it after Warners 
released it and did work on it. They 
hired other writers and wouldn’t even 
talk to me except a couple of times to 
ask me what I thought of the rewrites. 
They were getting very far from my 
original story. When it finally looked 
like they were going to go ahead with 
production on it, they ran into money 
problems. Because of The Right Stuff, 
they had to cancel my film. Now War- 
ners picked it up again and did make it, 
using basically my story and charac- 
ters, but with very different dialog and 
a different ending. My knight was a 
much wilder man and there 


eclipse at the end. In my plot, the curse 
could be ended by killing the Bishop, 
but the Bishop's life was being protec- 
ted by a sorcerer. Philip first had to 
return to the dungeon he'd escaped 
from and kill the sorcerer before the 
Bishop could be killed. The thrust of 
my story was more on Philip’s redempt- 
ion. 

"I was happy with parts of the 
movie, although I thought that Rutger 
Hauer was a little too civilized for my 
knight. I had imagined someone more 
like Jurgen Prochnow. What 1 was 
unhappy wiUttj^as ^^ie way I was 
treate(LjBiiH^^vwas someone they 





the story. It was turned down 
everywhere. But again, after the 
screenplay was done, there was quite a 
bit of studio interest. We finally went 
with 20th Century Fox. Then they star- 
ted having trouble finding a director. 
Either the ones they wanted weren’t 
available, or wanted to go in such a dif- 
ferent direction with the story that they 
were unacceptable. Finally, Richard 
Loncrane was hired. 

‘The first draft of my screenplay 
took ten months, which is a very long 
time. When I started working with 
Richard, I would fly to London or he 
would fly here. He had a wonderful, 
very exciting vision of the film, but at 
the same time, it might have exceeded 
what was possible. What you see on 
the screen today Is maybe 75 script 
pages. The script Loncrane and I star- 


ted shooting with in Iceland was 140 
pages long." 

Iceland's rugged landscape was to 
serve as Fyrine IV’s twisted terrain, but 
relations soon grew as harsh as the 
landscape. Nine million dollars was 
already spent. Months went into 
preparing the sets, special effects and 
makeups. A full film crew was sitting in 
the middle of nowhere and costing a 
fortune every day. Executive Producer 
Stanley O’Toole, on location with the 
production, demanded immediate cuts 
in the script. Khmara accepted some of 
them, but director Loncrane balked, in- 


sisting that he could pull off the film 
without budget overruns. After only 
days of shooting, Fox took the most 
drastic measures a studio can take 
against a film— they suddenly fired 
Loncrane and halted the production. 
Moving as quickly as possible to try 
and cut losses on the production, the 
studio got Wolfgang Petersen as a 
replacement and wanted him to take up 
where Loncrane left off. But Petersen 
had his own ideas. He wanted to 
redesign much of the production and 
shoot in Bavaria Studios where he had 
just done The Neverandlng Story. Essen- 
tially, Enemy Mine was back at square 
one, and this was but a taste of things 
to come, right up to the end. 

Continued on page 41 
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A SPECIAL EXCERPT FROM THE OODZILU BOOK. 


COLOSSAL VILLAIN 
OR MISUNOERSTOOD HERO? 

By Jim Hirfflon 



hat makes a hero or villain? It Is always a matter of opinion, a case of what position you are looking from. Cer- 
tain presidents of the United States are regarded as heroes by many, as villains by others. Old West figures like 
Billy the Kid and Jesse James have been portrayed as the Good Guys In some movies, and as the heavies In 
others. In the case of Mutiny on tha Bounty, Captain Bligh usually takes the rap for driving his crew to rebellion but 
there are other viewpoints pointing out that he was a skilled seaman and good captain to get his small boat, 
full of loyal men, across the sea to safety. 

Such a contradictory figure Is the towering one of Godzilla. x, * 

At this late date, can we criticize such a being that has saved mankind from destruction countless times? Among 
figures on the world scene, Godzilla stands head and shoulders above the rest, and by several building stories. Yet there 
are things In Godzilla’s past that must bo remembered. A certain respectful caution must be exercised around him. True, 
Godzilla Is our friend now . . . But what If ho reverted to his old ways? Could mankind survive a hostile Godzilla forever? 


It Is time to review the facts. This 
journal will make every effort to Impart 
that record accurately. But at the same 
time, we don’t intend to white-wash 
any large green reptiles. Let that record 
speak for itself. Godzilla’s story Is— as 
President Wilson said of D.W. Griffith’s 
silent film masterpiece, Tha Birth of a 
Nation— "history written In lightning.” 
And fire and smoke, from Godzilla’s 
own mouth. 

Spokespersons for Godzilla were in- 
vited to come forward, and give his side 
of It. For their own reasons, none com- 
plied. So this Tedord will be impartial, 
aided by neither friend or foe of this 
weighty public figure. 

Historians are fortunate to have the 
cinematic record complied by the Toho 
company, covering the many exploits 


of Godzilla. So faithful Is this film ac- 
count of his life, one could say that 
these films are his life. Never has there 
been such a central source for lore on 
anyone monster. 

We have used the word. Yes, God- 
zilla Is a Monster. Call him a Greenie, or 
a dinosaur, or a prehistoric 
beast— none of these terms describes 
him quite so well as what he Is— a 
Monster. 

There have been other monsters In 
the past— the huge reptllllan Jugger- 
nauts who roamed the Earth millions of 
years ago. . . the scaley sea serpents 
reported on alt the oceans from the 
time of ancient Greece to today’s Loch 
Ness creature. . . the werewolves and 
vampires of central European folk 
tales. . . the man-made creations 


beginning with Mary Shelly's Franken- 
stein Monster to the robots and crazed 
computers of today, perhaps best 
exampled In Star Wars' Darth Vader, 
"more machine than man.” (No, Vader 
isn’t exactly a robot but his general ap- 
pearance suggests one, and he has had 
so much of himself replaced cyber- 
netlcly that at his worst he can no 
longer identify himself as human.) 

Most of the other great Monsters to 
appear on the screen are the 
distillation of years of writings, plays 
and other movies. The creature of 
Frankenstein began In the Shelly book, 
and soon went to the stage, and then 
Into films beginning with Thomas 
Edison’s version to the classic Inter- 
pretation of Boris Karloff In 1930. The 
roots of the vampire legend go back 
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even further Into folk lore and 
literature, before Lugosi appeared In 
the 1931 film, Dracula. 

Yet, Godzilla was born full blown. 
When Godzilla appeared in his first 
feature film presentation in 1954, there 
was little preradence for him. Of course, 
stories of giant dinosaurs had been 
around for some time, In the silent Lost 
World and the talkie, One Million Years 8.C. 
But these creature seemed a faceless 
menacing horde, a hungry species out 
for human blood. (Of course, many 
dinosaurs were vegetarians, and their 
only menace would come If they ac- 
cidentally stepped on some human, 
could humans co-exIst with them.) 
These creatures had no real personality 


or identity. 

Godzilla could be more easily com- 
pared to King Kong, even though Kong 
was a mammalian ape, and the Green 
One is a great reptile. Kong was a 
unique creation too. There had been 
other menacing apes In literature and 
film— hairy creatures prowling dusty 
hallways of old mansions to scare 
beautiful maidens, but they weren't 
really very big, just a guy in an ape 
suit— not only In film-making reality, 
but according to the final on-screen 
plot developement, it usually turned 
out The really huge ape, with a distlncitve 
name and personality, was born 
with King Kong. So it was that the huge 
dInosaur-like creature with a 


memorable name and personality was 
born with Godzilla. 

His name was not originally Godzilla. 

The Japanese crew at Toho Inter- 
national called their great creature 
Gojirs, a play on the English word, 
“gorilla” and the Japanese word for 
whale, "kujira.” The inspiration for the 
word came from a lumbering employee 
around the Toho studios adept at lif- 
ting heavy pieces of equipment. He 
became nicknamed “Gojira” by some 
of the other employees, much as we 
might call him “Hulk.” 

Why not call the mammoth monster 
of the film “Gojira” too? From that now 
unknown person's suggestion a legend 
was born. 
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The name became translated Into 
English as Godzilla. The English word 
still resembled ‘'gorilla,” although this 
scaley behemoth was clearly no 
primate. The "God-” prefix suggested 
an awesome being— overwhelming In- 
size and power. The rest of the name 
zMla” suggested a lizard or member 
of the dinosaur family. 

The first picture, known as Godzilla, 
King of tha Monsters, as It appeared In the 
United States, was directed by Inoshiro 
Honda, who would stay to direct the 
majority of the sequels In the fabled 
career of the screen’s leading reptile. 

Movie studios don't always realize 
they have a star on their hands. God- 
zilla himself was really enough to carry 


his own picture, but studio heads 
thought It necessary to load up with 
“star appeal.” For the American 
audience, scenes were Introduced with 
Raymond Burr, often a screen heavy in 
both senses of the word, but one who 
would be discerned a leading man 
despite weighing more than the 
traditional slender hero. He went on to 
play Perry Mason, the valiant defense 
lawyer, on the tv series of that name for 
many years. And In 1985 he returned to 
both the Godzilla movies and to Perry 
Mason on tv with a new telemovie. 

In both the original and current ver- 
sions of Godzilla, Burr plays a 
newspaperman named Steve Martin. It 
has been suggested that perhaps 


someday comic Steve Martin can play a 
newspaperman named Raymond Burr 
In some film. (It should be noted that 
the character name, Steve Martin, was 
Invented before the actor of that name 
came to fame. Probably the name was 
Inspired by that crusading represen- 
tative of the press, Steve Wilson, the 
leading character in the long-running 
radio and tv series. Big Town.) 

With the addition of Burr, the first In 
the reptllllan series came to the United 
States as Godzlllt, King of the Monsters. The 
movements of the lumbering green one 
were smooth, If not entirely convincing 
as those of a quadraped lizard. It was a 
guy in a suit, just as the gorillas In 
many low-budgeted pictures had been 
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Rotund Raymond Burr waa added to American prints of God- 
zilla 1965 Just as In the original. Will Perry Mason be able to get 
his crunching client off the hook for a sequel? 


for years. Actor Haru Nakajima was In- 
side the foam rubber creation of 
technician Ryosaku Takasugl. The 
human, Haru, appeared to be a 
towering monster compared to the 
well-crafted miniatures of trees, moun- 
tains and city buildings that were the 
work of special effects genius, Eijl 
Tsuburaya. Tsuburaya went back to the 
days of the silents. In the early years of 
the century, when in America Tom Mix 
was fighting Indians on screen and 
Lon Chaney Sr. was swinging from 
bell ropes as the Hunchback of Notre Damo, 
Japan was turning out its own silent 
“Hunchback" film, Enmel-ln no Somuakl. 
On that early picture and others, 
Tsuburaya learned his skills at creating 
If yoy tnlaywf tMt kitrodictton, Mnd 19. W lor THE 
fobMiort Sanrion. Inc., 8399 Tooanoa Canyon llv 


miniature scenes of great destruction. 
In a full life (1901-1970) he capped his 
career with his work on the Godzilla 
series. The special effects were com- 
bined with Honda’s unassuming, unln- 
trusive direction to create a convincing 
screen Image of the King of Monsters. 

The storyline was typical of many of 
the low-budget horror films of the fif- 
ties. Something big and dangerous is 
on the loose. It was giant ants In Thom, a 
giant lobster In the serial, Psnthor Qlrl of 
thi Congo, and a giant flre-breathlng 
dinosaur In Godzilli. Only In Its technical 
achievements did the film rise above 
the rest of its type. 


MDZILU BOOK to: Movti 
i.. Cinogi Park. CA 91304. 
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Scr9*nwrll9f Ed Khman. dinclof Wolfgang Palarson A producer Sianlay O'Toole 


‘We went through five more drafts. 
We had the first two-thirds of the 
script down pretty well, but we were 
always working on the ending. The 
problem there was that the original 
novella was not structure(4 for film. It 
has big gaps In time and essentially 
starts another story two-thirds of the 
way through. This Is when Davidge 
takes the young Drac back to Dracon 
and has to deal with their prejudice 
against him. We just didn’t have the 
money for that. I had to create a new 
ending where Zammis Is kidnapped by 
gypsy miners who use Dracs for slave 
labor. Davioge has to rescue him, and 
this leads to a new understanding bet- 
ween the two races. There was a good 
line in the film that got cut out, where 
Davidge’s friends come to help him and 
run into a party of armed Dracs. The 
Drac who knows about Davidge and 
Zammis Is about to shoot the friends 
when one holds his hands up and says 
‘Hold It! I don’t understand It com- 
pletely either, but we’re on your side 
now)' I also wanted to have a scene at 
the end where Davidge is shown on 
Dracon at Zammis’ acceptance 
ceremony. To be officially accepted In- 
to Dracon society and become the 
head of your family line, you have to 
stand before the Council of Elders with 
your father. He introduces you by 
reciting your line’s entire heritage. 
That’s from the book and I wanted to 
make that a big scene, but it wound up 
as a matte painting because that’s all 


there was money for. That’s as close to 
the Drac culture as we could afford to 
come. 

“When I first talked to Barry 
Longyear, the author of the original 
novella, about how to approach the 
material, he told me that the characters 
on the planet were bored, and the 
audience should share that boredom. 
You just can't do that! A producer I 
took a seminar under said that when he 
reads a script, he wants a reason to 
turn every page, and that’s what I’ve 
tried to do with my scripts and the 
reason I started selling. You don’t have 
to have action all the time, mind you, 
but you need at least a level of 
sustained tension. With Enemy Mine, I 
couldn’t have slow spots. I had to get 
Jeriba and Davidge together on the 
planet fast, and have them learn things 
quickly, like each other’s language, 
that would have taken months nor- 
mally. 

"I also had a different structure for 
the story than it Is now. The film was 
actually shot to that structure then 
recut after an audience test back In late 
July— early August. The space burial 
sequence now two-thirds of the way in- 
to the film was actually meant to be the 
first scene of the movie. Davidge Is 
found after three years on Fyrine IV, 
but doesn’t Initially answer what he did 
there or how he survived. The story Is 
initially told through flashback 
because I wanted to set up suspense 
by slowly uncovering what had hap- 


pened to him. After the first public 
testing, Wolfgang decided that It 
wasn’t right. I can see some of it, but I 
still think that’s the best structure for 
the story. Plus I think thev cut more out 
of the film than they should herve. There's 
some stuff showing his relationship 
with his three friends aboard the battle 
station that I wish they would have kept 
in. I think It created a feeling In the first 
of the film that carried over to the en- 
ding. But I do think that the film has an 
epic grandeur and enormous emotional 
intensity to the two characters. That’s 
what I wanted to do most and I think 
that got to the screen.’’ 

Part of the film’s emotional Inten- 
sity comes from events rare to 
cinematic science fiction— the birth 
and rearing of the baby Drac by 
Davidge. Not surprisingly, the married 
Khmara believes deeply in the impor- 
tance of his family to his life and work. 

"I think having a family did In- 
fluence my work on this very much. 
There are enormous frustrations In this 
business. There are Goodies held out 
to you all the time, but an enormous 
price Is always exacted for them. I 
think having a family helps because It 
helps you keep a balance. I participated 
in the birth of my children, and they’re 
really the reason I plug away. I want to 
leave them something they’ll be proud 
of.” 
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□Godzilla Book 9.95 

□Poster 6.00 

□ Fires of Pele 9.95 
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MOVtELAND BOOKS 


□ Nimoy 5.00 

□Shatner 5.00 

□intervievre 5.00 

□Technical Side 6.00 

□Dune 5.00 

□Blueprinting 12.00 



□Folio 1 12.00 

□ Folio II 12.00 

□ Folio 3 12.00 

□Folio 4 12.00 

□Folio Special! 44.95 

□Future Threads 10.00 

□Future Threads Deluxe. . 22.00 

□Technical Book 10.00 

□Doctor&Enterprise 10.00 

□Baker 5.00 

□ British TV 5.00 

□ Pertwee 5.00 

□Companion 5.00 
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□Special 1 5.00 

□Special 2 5.00 

□Special 3 5.00 

□Special 4 6.00 

□ Special 5 6.00 

□Special 6 6.00 

□9 15.00 

□ 10 12.00 

□ 11 10.00 

□12 10.00 

□Summer 10.00 

□14 8.00 

□ 15 8.00 

□16 8.00 

□17 8.00 

□18 8.00 


□ 19 

5.00 

□ 21 

5.00 

□22 

5,00 

□23 

5.00 

□24 

5.00 

□25 

5.00 

□26 

5.00 

□27 

5.00 

□28 

5.00 

□ 29 

5.00 

□30. 

5.00 

□31 

4.00 

□32 

4.00 

□33 

4.00 

□ 34 

4.00 

□ 35 

4.00 
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□28 

.7.00 

□33 

5.00 

□ 29 

.6.00 

□34 

4.00 

□ 30 

.5.00 

□35 

4.00 

□31 

.5.00 
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4,00 
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FILES MAGAZINE 

□Avengers 1 

□ Dr. Who 1 

□Dr. Who 1 (hard) 

□Dr. Who 2 

□ Prisoner 1 

□ Slar Trek 1 

□Star Trek 2 

□ Star Warriors 1 

□ UNCLE 1 

□ VI 

□V 2 


.6.00 

.6.00 

12.95 

.6.00 

.6.00 

.6.00 

.6.00 


6.00 


Oo not confute these with the Ubrary Editions. Files Maguines are 
continuations of the Library Files and contain ail-new material. 
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magazines from Movie Publishers Services Inc. and receive 
$2.50 worth of your choice of books or magazines FREEl 
offer not good on subscriptions 

Please allowSto 12weeks for delivery. Orders must be postmarked before June 1, 1986 




50 YEARS ago Charles Chaplin characterized him as "the greatest living actor on the screen today." 

Alfred Hitchcock, who featured him In The Man Who Knew Too Much, called him The Lord High Minister of 
All That Is Sinister. 

Celia Lovsky fThe Power, Soylent Green, Star Trei^ was his first wife and last love and loved him beyond the 
grave. I saw a revival of Mad Love In her company and shortly before she died she gave me my choice of all her 
memorabilia of Peter Lorre. On the occasion of the half-century mark since the release of Lorre's remarkable 
remake of The Hands of Orlac (Conrad Veldt's silent role) the following feature Is dedicated to the memory of 
that sweet soul, Celia Lovsky-Lorre, as she would like to be remembared.^FJA 


Born In Hungary on 26 June 1904, Peter Lorre wt 
able to terrify audiences worldwide within the next three 
decades. His career would nearly cover the gamut of 
movie genres— horror, comedy, mystery and drama. He 
would be known to moviegoers (as he once 
referred to himself) as the man with a pair 
of soft-boiled eyes and bedroom voice. Let It 
also be noted that In a glamour business like 
Hollywood, the studios’ top stars are often tall, well 
built and handsome. However, Lorre, with his diminutive 
stature and spherical proportions, stood tall amongst 
the giants of the silver screen. Twenty-two years after 
Peter’s death (24 March 1964) he still remains well- 
known and remembered. In this issue of MONSTERLAND 
we pay homage to Peter by remembering him In two 
great films: 1931’s M— His first gracing of the cinema 
screen— and 1935’s Mad Love— his first American movie 
and greatest role (as Dr. Gogol). A happy belated 50th an- 
niversary, Peter, and you too, Dr. Gogol I 

THE FEARED DIMENSION 

In 1930, Austrian director Fritz Lang (creator of 
Matropolii) discovered Lorre at the Berlin People’s 
Theatre and cast him In the film M— German for moer- 
der, or murderer. However, It should be noted that 
Peter's entry Into films was not an overnight occurance. 
He endured years of struggle in Berlin and before 
that In Vienna. His trying times In Vienna, though, were 
to later accentuate his spectacular career. It was during 
the hardships In Vienna that the insights to hIs charac- 
terizations of deviants were made. Influenced by his 
relationship with Sigmund Freud, Lorre developed a 
strong Interest in psychiatry and psychoanalysis. He 
understood Freud’s theories— that much of a person’s 
behavior stems from unconscious processes, I.e., 
thought, fears and wishes that a person is unaware of. 
These Innate impulses form during childhood but are 
repressed until they resurface later on In one’s life, 
possibly In the form of neurotic illnesses. Lorre’s 
knowledge of the human psyche gave him a special 
dimension to add to the demented characters he would 
portray; that dimension would be realism. 



THE AWFUL ABYSS 


Lorre’s role In M was termed the performance of the 
decade by some critics. The script, written by Lang’s 
wife Thea Von Harbou (also of Metropolis fame), was 
based on a true event— the 1929 child murders In 
Dusseldorf, Germany. One feels some sympathy for 
Lorre’s character but the grotesqueness of the mur- 
derer’s actions turn the viewer’s feelings into towering 
flames of hatred, it is rumored that Lorre’s authentic 
portrayal once caused an angry mob in Berlin to chase 
him down the street! The film’s terror qualities excel 
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Peter Lorre as the child-killer In 


because Lang strives to suggest terror mentally rather 
than showing the physical brutality of the child murders. 
For Instance, the murderer (Lorre) keeps the child vic- 
tims’ shoes In his closet. If one contemplates this per- 
verse action, that of keeping one’s victim's shoes, but 
even more so, the fact that they are children’s, it is cer- 
tainly more terrifying than any slashing In modern 
cinema gore. The murderer's actions are so horrible that 
even the mobsters Join forces with the police In an effort 
to find him. The criminals eventually apprehend the 
murderer (Lorre) and hold a mock trial. This courtroom 
scene proves to be one of the most gripping in cinema 
history; pitting the barbaric criminals against each 
other. It is also a classic tale of "justice” reigning 
supreme through the triumphing of a lesser of two evils. 
Lorre’s lines during the trial epitomize the unthinkable 
demented abyss of the man’s mind. "I have no control 
over this evil thing Inside me—the voices, the torment, I 
have to obey It. I have to run endless streets. I want to 
escape,” still echo in many viewer’s minds. Lorre had 
become an international starl 

IN TOP 10 OF TERROR FANTAFILMS 

With the rise of Naziism in Germany, Lorre 
emigrated to England and then to America. In 1935, 
MQM cast him as Dr. Gogol In Karl Freund's (Mstropolls 
cameraman turned director Mad Lova. The supporting 
cast consisted of the charming and titillating Frances 
Drake and Colin Clive (alias Henry Frankenstein). Unfor- 
tunately, Mad Love has yet to be accepted by the 
populace of Monsterdom as one of Hollywood’s best 
chillers. With its rereiease In the 1970s, It appeared that 
the film would take its place alongside the classics 
such as Dracula, Frankenstein and The Phantom of the Opera. Un- 
fortunately it still remains a little-known film even 
though it is regarded by many as one of the top 10 fan- 
tasy films of all time. 


SOUL TRANSPLANT 

The story elaborates upon the macabre medical 
motif initiated by Hollywood in 1931’s Frankenstein, where 
life was created from death. In Mad Love, the amputated 
limbs of one man are grafted onto another by reason of a 
crazed doctor's Insane love for another man's wife. The 
story’s horror lies not In the medical repulsion of graf- 
ting limbs (I.e. grafting the hands of Hollo the knife- 
thrower to the amputated hands of Stephen Orlac the 
concert Pianist), rather it Is In the thought of grafting 
human souls and the consequences suffered by the vic- 
tim as well as the perpetrator who broke the laws of 
nature. 

WAXING MADLY ENTHUSIASTIC 

In Mad Lova, Dr. Gogol attends Le Theatre des 
Horreur nightly in order to see the object of his In- 
fatuation, Yvonne Orlac (Frances Drake). When Gogol 
meets her after a performance, he learns that she has 
had her last curtain call, since she Is leaving the stage to 
be with her husband Stephen (Colin Clive). Following 
this, Gogol’s creeping mad love for Yvonne Is now 
brought out. He offers some workmen who are removing 
a wax statue of Yvonne 100 francs for its possession. He 
rambles verbally to the workmen about the marble 
statue of Galatea (formed by the artist Pygmalion) which 
came to life after the creator fell In love with It. Towards 
the film’s conclusion, Yvonne Is examining Dr. Gogol’s 
house in an attempt to clear her unjustly accused 
husband of murder (Gogol had actually committed the 
murder). While doing so, she accidently knocks over the 
wax statue (of herself), destroying it. She quickly sub- 
stitutes herself for the figure, and when Gogol enters 
the room, he notices that her face is bleeding. Grasping 
her, he exclaims, “Galatea! I am Pygmalion! You were 
wax but you came to life!” After Yvonne resists, he 
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exults, “She hates me~despises mel Each man should 
kill the thing he loves!" He then seemingly attempts to 
make love to her by strangling her with her own hair! 
This climactic ending (Gogol is subsequently killed by a 
knife in his back, thrown by Stephen Orlac) Is over- 
shadowed (can you believe it?) by one of fantasy Him- 
idom’s most terrifying sequences midway through the 
film. 

BONE-CHILLING EXTREMES 

The sequence in question is highly effective not for 
its immediate shock value (such as Chaney’s un- 
masking In Tht Ptiintom of thi Open) but for the “double- 
edged razor" effect it provides. I am referring to Stephen 
Orlac’s confrontation with Dr. Gogol (pretending to be 
the already executed Rollo the knife thrower). Orlac en- 
ters a room and is confronted by a cloaked figure 
(Gogol). Upon opening the cloak, the figure displays 
hands made of steel which glisten as they are touched 
by rays of light. The figure claims that his hands were 
removed and grafted onto Orlac. Although it is actually 
true, Orlac disclaims the validity of the statement since 
he knows Rollo Is dead and that the figure must be lying. 
The figure claims that Dr. Gogol grafted his (Roilo’s) 
guillotined head back onto his body. He then shows how 
the head Is attached to the body— by means of a leather 
bracel After this Initial shock, the viewer then realizes 
the bone-chilling extremes that Gogol Is going to In or- 
der to drive Orlac Insane. This nightmare effect created 
for audiences In 1935 may still be too strong 50 years 
later. It is rumored that Forry Ackerman remembers that 
Mad Love’s original ending was too gruesome and sub- 
sequently had to be refilmed. It showed Gogol’s head 
torn off and thrown from a bridge! 

Dr. Gogol had paid the price (his death) for breaking 
the laws of nature. That which he created destroyed 
him, by means of a knife thrown by Stephen Orlac, 


owner of Rollo the knife-thrower’s hands. He served a 
Just retribution for his hideous crime, that of giving a 
man two souls, Orlac the pianist and Rollo the knife- 
thrower. Both are together in one body until death, 
perhaps for all eternity! 

TERRORS TRANSCENDING TIME 

During the late stages of Peter’s career, he once 
discussed terror and horror films. He stated, “There’s a 
difference. I make a terror film. It’s different to really 
horrify someone, like seeing someone who's distorted 
and disfigured— than to terrorize them, which is just to 
scare them." Of the many horror actors who have 
adamantly claimed that they make “terror films," l.e., 
Christopher Lee, Boris Karloff (forgive me) to name two, 
Lorre undisputedly was the most terrifying. His realistic 
portrayal of the human psyche brought fear into the 
minds of audiences. His terror was easily identifiable to 
moviegoers of the 1930s with real-life maniacs like 
Hitler, Stalin and Mussolini preparing to unleash their 
own brands of terror on the world. Lorre’s child mur- 
derer in M and Dr. Gogol in Mad Lova are terrors which 
transcend time. Their frightening stories remain with us 
today. Modern audiences can identify with Lorre’s type 
of terror too easily— we painfully recall the Atlanta Child 
Murders, New York’s Son of Sam Slayings, etc., of 
recent times. Lorre's chilling portrayals provide not only 
thrills but also valuable insight into the minds of mad- 
men, reminding society that these unfortunate few need 
everyone’s help. It Is obvious by now that Peter Lorre 
was not the little monster I suggested he was— he was 
the mightiest terror of all Monsterland. 
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(NVADERS FROM MARS 


Continued from page 31 


Based on that ancient Martian writing 
style, I was able to design their rooms, their 
implements and everything. Those 
hieroglyphs became our Rosetta Stone, 
and they made the rest of the designwork a 
lot easier.” 

The Martian hieroglyphs also 
provided Stout with the consistent style 
element he feels Is essential to creating 
fine design. “I wanted a consistent design 
because I didn’t want the Martian culture 
to appear as if we took a little of this and a 
little of that,” says Stout. ‘'When you study 
a culture, ever^hing looks as If It was 
designed from a single frame of reference. 
You don’t find dramatic departures very of- 
ten. You won’t find French provincial style 
ch^rs in an Egyptian tomb! I wanted 
everything In the film to look very Martian, 
as If one culture, one civilization from 
Mars, designed It ail. Doing that makes It 
all seem more believable.” 

Having at last hit on the proper ap- 
proach, Stout began to design the 
Supreme Intelligence chamber. This 
massive room sppears to be a cross bet- 
ween an Egyptian temple and a Chinese 
ceremonial chamber— a deliberate choice 
on Stout’s part. He felt that the Supreme 
Intelligence was more than Just the Mar- 
tian’s leader, that he represented a 
religious symbol of the Martian culture. 
Consequently, his throne has elements of 
an altar, complete with Incense burners on 
either side. Behind the throne/altar Is a 
very oriental looking aperture, bearing 
greenish, stalnedglass windows covered 
with hieroglyphs. It is from this portal that 
the Supreme Intelligence first appears, 
slithering down a ramp to his throne and 
startling the young hero. Even the chamber 
floor has Its own design, based on the back 
of a cobra’s head. 

”1 knew we had to have a floor there,” 
Stout says, “so I thought; why not have 
a pattern on the floor? I remembered the 
cobra had tremendous symbology for the 
Egyptians, and the Supreme Intelligence 
had a snakelike body . . . besides, the 
strange design was just wonderful.” 

GROKING THE HARDWARE 

Stout’s next task was to design the 
room in which human beings had mind 
controlling needles Inserted Into the backs 
of their necks. “At one point,” Stout recalls. 



A variety of designs of weird Martian weapons done by 
William Stout for INVADERS FROM MARS. 


“I came up with this very organic machine 
with a slithering, mechanical tentacle. This 
evolved Into something a bit more realistic. 

I liked the Idea of this enormous machine 
that telescopes out to a very small needle 
to perfomi this delicate little job." 

Stout’s next design featured the little 
boy gazing at the nurse he loves through a 
translucent shield. She Is subjected to the 
giant needle as she lies on a table at the far 
end of the room. ‘Tobe saw this,” Stout 
explains, “and felt that It would be more 
dramatic If the needle was In the near end 
of the room, directly overhead, instead of 
the far end.” When the set was built, the 
table on which the victims lay was made 
from clear plastic so the camera could 
shoot straight up at the needle as It 
comes closer and closer! 

Translucent, membranous structures 
play a prominent part in Stout’s Martian ar- 
chitecture. The Id^ was suggested by two 
things: Brain Coral and a rare human skin 
disease that strongly resembles Brain 
Coral. One nice thing about using semi- 
opaque green windows throughout the 
ship Is that it allows Hooper to create 
be^lful Images of vaguely seen shapes. 
They move behind the glass, forming In- 
distinct shadows. 

Another recurring architectural motif 
In the Martian settings are tunnels, which 
appear throughout the spacecraft and un- 
d^FOurKl. These tunnels run In unusual 
directions. “I thought just because we have 
tunnels that are In the ground doesn't 
mean that the Martians would too,” Stout 
re^s. ‘They could have them going up 


through the celling or whatever, especially 
since this Is supposed to be Inside a 
spaceship. Once they’re In space, where 
there is no up or down, the tunnels would 
be completely functional." 

Stout sees the ship Itself as a kind of 
huge fungus on the inside. Drones called 
tunnel diggers are sent out from the center 
core to excavate new passages. The Tun- 
nel Digger resembles a giant screw with a 
head like a buzzsaw. “It’s tike a vast, 
mechanized whirling dervish,” says Stout. 
“The head can detach Itself from the 
screwllke mechanism and chase people 
through the tunnel maze.” This menacing 
device Is known as the Martian Blade. 
When the people It chases fall to the floor 
of a tunnel to avoid decapitation, the Blade 
settles Into the tunnel's rTK)uth, extending 
its teeth until they completely block the 
exit. “It looks great as a door!” Stout ex- 
claims. 

Stout created more designs for the 
Martian spaceship’s exterior than for 
anything else In the film. Many of his 
designs were done before he and Hooper 
reached final decisions about the Martian 
style. Some of the early concepts include a 
flying wing, an organic looking vessel and 
a copper sphere with light spiraling around 
it 

“It was described as amorphous in 
the script,” Stout remembers. It first ap- 
peared as a globular, copper colored ball 
that changed into a sphere that changed 
Into a disk that changed Into a spear that 
then hit the ground behind the sandpit. 
What I like ab^t that concept is that It ex- 
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Martian hieroglyphics (left) by Stout and one way they 
were Incorporated Into the film (at right). 


plains why UFOs look different to different 
people— because they can change shape. 
Then lobe thought it would be neat to do 
almost the same thing, but to maintadn a 
thiead of consistency throughout the trans- 
formation. So the* sphere remains con- 
stant, but everything behind It changes, 
lobe next came up with the idea of an egg 
within an egg within an egg; a polished 
black egg-shaped ship with lights that 
wrap around it In rows, surrounded by little 
sat^lites, all encased within a membrane 
which is encased within another mem- 
brar>e. A variation on this is to have the 
thing appear as a sphere, but as it rotates 
we realize that it isn’t re^ly a sphere, but 
an eiipticalty shaped object that we have 
been looking at from the bottom. 

'HTben Tobe said, 'Maybe we're going 
at this the wrong way. Since both the kid 
and his father are amateur astronomers, 
what if they saw something they couldn’t 
definitely pinpoint as a ship? Something 
that could be interpreted as a 
meteorological phenomenon or some 
strange natural phenomenon.' 

"The final concept involves a sphere- 
shaped concentrated light that turns Into 
an egg-shaped light surrounded by 
satellites, which converge Into It. All 
around the ship, there’s a slowly spiralling, 
spinning web ofUghtning that gradually g^ 
rocused through tne tip of the ship. And 
that’s what bores into the earth so the ship 
can descend underground.” 

Stout created nearly as many designs 
for the Martian weaponry as he did for their 
spacecraft. His early concepts echoed 


those of the Menzies film, resembling 
blunderbusses and other Earth-type 
weapons. But Stout also created a few that 
were round and carbon-based looking. 
“Tobe was fascinated with the round 
ones," says Stout, “because they reminded 
him of bowling balls. I thought the round 
weapons were Interesting because people 
are so used to seeing things that look like 
pistols and rifles, such as In Stir Wars. 
These guys aren’t from Earth, after all, they 
are from an entirety different culture. 

"Then I considered making the 
weapon Itself a living creature. I did some 
non-organic designs, but I was also in- 
fluenced by sea anemones and insect lar- 
vae. I also did one that looked like It was 
made of bone. 

“We settled on the sea anemone 
design. I thought It would be neat to have 
to put one’s haixf inside a living creature to 
opmte the weapon. You had to put your 
hand In a place where there were all these 
tentacles, and they would grab onto you. 
This would make the little boy seem much 
braver, because how many people would 
do that? 

"The top cracks open, like a 
mouth. These things feed cxi copper, so 
you Insert a copper rod into this chewing 
gunrvlike mass. The energy that powers the 
weapon Is caused by a synthesis between 
the creature digesting the copper and the 
energy it draws from your hand, which is 
Inserted In Its back. Once you put your 
hand in there, the tentacles grip your wrist, 
arrd it’s re^ty slimy. The energy beam 
emerges through a clear eye In the front. 


arKi it’s powerfijl enough to bum tunnels 
through rock. Nobod/s ever seen a weapon 
like this beforel” 

Stout's designs for the new Invaders 
From Mart are ail unlike anything 
anybody’s ever seen before. Working in 
Menzies’ shadow has been a thrilling, 
though risky, proposition from the start. As 
Stout became more and more enmeshed In 
his design work, he began to recognize the 
tremendous resemblances between him- 
self and William Cameron Menzies. “it's 
really exciting for me because both Men- 
zies and I have such similar backgrounds. 
Before he began designing motion pic- 
tures, he was a children’s boc^ Illustrator 
with a lot of the same Influences that in- 
fluenced my children’s book 
illustrations— except I was Influenced fifty 
years later, i’m beginning to see that we 
were both trying to do similar things and 
that our storytelling is similar. I'm hoping 
we did justice to him with Inviders from 
Mart.” 

After viewing these never-before-seen 
Illustrations, MONSTERLAND readers can 
decide for themselves whether Menzies 
would have approved of Stout’s work. 
Somehow, we feel he would, 
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Beauty and the Beast 


PART TWO; 


By Deborah Painter 


1 EAN Cocteau Is one of France's most famous screenwriter/directors. His 1946 Beauty and the Beast, 

U produced by Andre Paulve for DIscIna International Films, explored that “other realm” of the Imagination 

J so loved by the poetic mind of Us director. Cocteau's script adhered to the ambience of the 18th century 
fairy tale upon which It was based. The result Is a motion picture lovely and terrifying by turns, and dealing, as 
all classic fantasies do, with human drives and basic truths. 

Makeup artist “Arakelian” recalled In an Interview the arduous but fascinating task of turning handsome 
star Jean Marlas Into a hideous werewolNIke beast. Marais suffered tor his art. His facial circulation was tem- 
porarily Impaired because of the glue used to apply Individual hairs: he did not wears mask. 

Technicians overcame the sparseness of a postwar economy and the limitations of black and white 
photography to create a work of art, utilizing some actual castles In Touralne and near Senlls, France. Critics and 
audiences around the world expressed great approval of the Gustave Dore chiaroscuro effect of the decor of the 
beastman's castle. 

To quote Cocteau In his Introduction, "'Let me say four magic words, the veritable ‘open sesame' of 
childho^: Once upon a time. .." 


**-BLOOD ALL OVER!” 

a s she strolls In the lovely garden the next nior* 
ning, Beauty sees Beast and walks with him. He 
smiles for the first time. "You grant nr>e a great 
privilege. When 1 see all your goodness, I scsuoely dare 
to ask you the question which tortures and pains me." 

"Ask It. I'll always answer the same way." She 
walks away for a pace, then turns to face him. “Beast, 
let us be friends. What do you do all day long? — 

Beast, are you listening to me?" 

He sniffs at a distant deer, and stifles a growl. She 
believes her question has been answered. 

That evening the kind hearted maiden sees a pan- 
ting Beast croucl^ at the spring, and feeds him water 
from her hands. He gives voice to her unexpressed 
d^ire to be far from the castle and from him. 

"Beast, my father is III," she tells him then. 


Much later that night, as she plays a music box for 
relaxation before retiring, horrible ripping sounds come 
to her ears, and the Beast tears through the hallway. 
She calls out, startled. He stands before her, his 
clothes In shreds, his paws smoking as though they 
had been afire. There Is a wildness in hIs eyes, as If he 
is Intoxicated with some mad passion. 

"There's blood all overyoul" she cries. 

He seems to regain his senses. "Excuse me — 
forgive me for being an animal.” 

She is unruffled. "Clean yourself up and go to 
bed!" 

He shrinks from her gaze. "Close your doorl Your 
eyes are burning me — I csm't bear your eyes!" 

Gasping, she slams the door tightly shut. 

Fad^ln to the Merchant’s home, where Ludovic 
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and Avenant listlessly play cards on a table which Is 
being lifted atxJ carrl^ off by repossessors even as 
they attempt to conduct their game. Only the bed will 
be allowed to remain for the poor sick Merchant 
At the chateau In the magic forest, Beauty scolds 
the Beast for lateness to the supper table, then falls to 
her knees, begging him to let her see her dying father. 

*'i am the one to kneel and take your orders, 
Beauty. On your return will you be my wife?" 

'Vou're killing me!" 

"But I shall die if you go away, never to return,” he 
insists. At last, he shows her to a window In this castle 
which looks out over a patch of forest and a hunting 
lodge which she has not noticed before. "Below is 
Diana's lodge," he says to her. "All that I possess, I 
possess by magic, but my true wealth is in there." He 
hands her a golden key. 


“I know your soul, Beauty. This k^ will be the 
pledge of your return. You need only put this black 
glove on your right hand, to go where you wish to be.” 
She puils on the glove and Is at her father's house in an 
Instant. 

Her overjoyed father brightens Immediately at the 
sight of his daughter, whom he thought long dead. She 
tells him of the iuxury of the chateau and of the self- 
condemning Beast, tom as he Is between his two 
natures. 

"Don't teli me you consent to live with this morv 
sterl" 

“I must. I’d be committing a crime toward him ard 
you if I did not. 1 would be happy if I came to make him 
forget his deformity ” 

She sheds a tear for the Beast. . . and It turns Into 
a diamond! Tvra more form as they tumble from her 
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eye. "He is giving them to you, father. Don’t teil my 
sisters. They’d only devise a way to get the jewels from 
you.” 


BEAUTY’S PLEDGE IS BROKEN 

he two women whose integrity Is 
being questioned are at this moment 
bickering with Ludovic and Avenant as the 
boys till the vegetable garden. Beauty comes to greet 
them, and all are amazed to see her in her beautiful 
gown. Resentment quickly wells up inside her sisters 
because they, not she, are now wearing the garb of 
plain working womea 

"Beauty? That’s impossible! Yeb!” They cry ex- 
citedly. Ludovic rushes to kiss and hug his sister and 
Avenant takes her hand reverently. 

When Felicle admires the necklace which 
the beast gave her. Beauty gives It to her without a 
moment’s nesitatlon. . . but It magically turns to a 
chaned rope when she touches It. Upon the ground, the 
necklace Is peart again. "Wltchcraftl” one of the girls 
mutters. 

Ludovic and Avenant ask Beauty about the palace 
of the Beast, and she innocently volunteers some In- 
formation at^t his treasure. She does not think It will 
do any h^. After all, even she Is unsure about the 
location of his chateau in the wood. 

Avenant and his friend meet at the smoke-filled 
tavern one night soon after Beauty's arrival to formulate 
a plan. "We both agree that we cannot let Beauty return 
to the Beast. We must kill him," Avenant asserts. 

"Yes, and take his riches, but what of his magic?" 

“Ludovic, we have no choice. Flatter your sisters. 
They can Keep her from leaving. Talk up the treasure.” 

Felicie and Adelaide rub their eyes with onions 
ripening in the shed. "All of Ludovlc’s Ideas are silly!” 
She’ll smell th^ for sure, Felicie." says Adelaide. 

“She’s a crumbeculllon herself, Adelaide, too 
stupid to notice.” 

As Beauty bids her father farewell on the morning 
of her dep^ure. her sisters go into their act. "Oh, 
Beauty, we didn’t realize before how much we loved 
you! Please stay just a few days more!” cries Adelaide. 
During all the frenzied bawling aixl shedding of tears 
Into handkerchiefs, Felicie slips a hand Into Beauty’s 
pocket and relieves her of the golden key. 

The following morning sees a sad Beauty again 
wearing her handmaiden garb and dominated by her 
sisters. Felicie and Adelaide are quite satisfied with the 
return to the old status quo. 

Avenant discovers Beauty In the garden weeping. 
Again he proposes marriage, and volunteers to kill the 



beast-man who nas her bound, if she will teil him the 
seaet which lets her meet him. 

She touches his hand but remains silent. 

"Well, let me tell you something. This monster is 
not suffering. If he suffered as I do, he’d steal here to 
meet you. He has forgotten you. Beauty,” the youth 
asserts. 

In reality, quite the opposite is true. Sculptured 
women smile at the beast as, back at Beauty’s apart- 
ment, he putters about smd touches her belongings. 

Ludovic, Avenant and Beauty’s scheming sisters 
meet In the Merchant stable the next day. Th^ they 
furtively prepare weapons and provisions for the trip to 
the chateau. "But we still don’t know how Beauty 
travels,” Avenant complains. 

A thump of horse’s hooves outside gives them all 
pause. Avenant sees a prancing white gelding through 
a chink In the stable door. "It’s Magnifique, I'm sure.” 

“Heaven has sent me.” 

"H^l has.” 

Avenant quiets them all and brings the fully 
tacked up horse Inside. Adelsdde notices a sack at- 
tach^ to the richly-appointed saddle. "What’s this? If It 
were gold. I’d only h^ to touch It to make It turn into 
straw.” 

Avenant opens the parcel and reveals a mirror. Af- 
ter some difficulty, the men recall the command and ut- 
ter the phrase to Magnifique. He tosses his white mane 
a^all three vanish. 

Back at the house the sisters take turns with the 
mirror. Now grown silent, it nevertheless reflects for 
them as they reflect for It. Adelaide looks Into the glass 
to primp and sees a wizened hag in identical attire. 
Felicie Is greeted by a monkey’s muzzle when she has 
her turn. “Here, Beauty,” says she, handing it to the girl 
In disgust. In the mirror Beauty enoounters first her 
own comely face, then that of the Beast. He is heart- 
broken. 

Beauty seizes the glove. Her outline vanishes. At 
the chateau, she feels for the key in her dress pocket. It 
Is missing! She vanishes once more. Tossing the glove 
on the table back home. Beauty looks about frantically 
In her room for the golden key. At last, frustrated, she 
collapses on the b^. The m^lc mirror flies Into shards 
before her. 

“Good heavensi” Beauty exclaims as she slips 
the glove upon her hand again. 
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DEATH AND TRANSMOGRIFICATION 

D t Is night. Beauty flies from room to gloomy 
room In the castle, calling for her Beast. She 
finds him lying beside a pond and being picked 
at by swans as though already a carcass. 

“My Beast! Answer me! Forgive me! I was— I was 
the monster, my Beast! Get hold of yourself! Hook your 
clav\^ Into life. Stand up! Terrify death itself!" 

"Beauty,” he groans, "If 1 were a man I would do all 
of these things. . . but po(X animals who want to prove 
their love know only how to He down and die.” 

"No!” is her cry, and she lies upon his furred chest 
as though to hold In his departing soul. 

Meanwhile, Avenant and his companion have 
decided not to use the golden key but Instead to enter 
Diana's treasure lodge via a more circuitous route In 
case of booby traps. Climbing a tree, they gaze down 
upon a glass skylight It is the only thing separating 
them from a fabulous assortment of gems, guarded 
only Diana’s mute statue. Avenant breaks the glass. 
As Ludovlc helps him down into the room containing 
the treasure, Diana's figure comes suddenly to life. 
huntress lets fly an arrow which pierces Avenant’s 
spine, killing him instantly. The man’s face becomes 
the B^t's; the Beast’s turns Into Avenant’s. And as a 
high wind stirs up, the body of the leonine creature 
takes on a strange glow. 

Beauty sees none of these changes as she leans 
against the paw which has become a man’s hand. Sud- 


denly she pulls back. A handsome prince In a satin 
cloak bows before her. 

“Avenant?” says she, bewildered. 

“The Beast is no more. I was he. My parents didn't 
believe In fairies, so the fairies punished them through 
me. I could only be saved by the look of love." 

She remains puzzled and he continues. "Love can 
make a man a Beast Love can also make an ugly man 
handsome. What’s the matter. Beauty? You look as 
though you miss my hideous face.” 

“It's not that. Sire. But you look like someone I've 
known. . . a friend of my brother's." 

"You loved him?” 

“Yes." 

“You said so?” 

"No.” 

“But you did love the Beast?” 

“Yes." 

Smiling, the prince lifts her up and carries her past 
a quarry. He unfastens his cloak and they lie upon it on 
the ground. He draws Beauty to him, arKj she snuggles 
happily on his shoulder. “I am taking you to my 
kingdom. You’re not afraid?" he asks her. 

Again she smiles. “1 like to be afraid. . . with you." 
A high wind then lifts the lovers magically Into the 
clouds and carries them to that wondrous land where 
all women are queens and all men are kings, 
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AN INVITATION FROM 
JON PERTWEE- 

COME TO THE 
CABARET 

A A/EIV APPROACH TO CONVENTION ENTERTAINMENT 



By Jon Pertwee and Jean Alrey 


r o most Americans, the term “cabaret” speaks of 
sleaze. The movie of tlie same name may have affec- 
ted the Image of the word for a long time to come! 
But since November of 1963, “cabaret” has been performed 
at many Doctor Who conventlons^and It’s not like the movie 
at all. 

Cabaret is a French word and it actually originated In 
France. It's an entertainment perfomried at night It's either In 
a nightclub or a “nightclub for a night” By that I mean you 
could have a private dinner In a room and then a cabaret— en- 
tertainment— afterward. 

The original French cabarets are usually like your revues, 
the Lido Cabaret or the Follies Bergere. It is a place wh^ 
you sit and eat a meal and then you see an entertain- 
ment— and that comes under the heading of cabaret. 

It was also used in Germany In the ’30s. That is when 
you got that very sleezy, very strange, bitter, twisted, queer in 
every sense of the word attitude toward cabaret It was very 
satincal, very biting, very edgy. 

But cabaret now Is any sort of entertainment at a house 
or a restaurant— eating good food and wine. There are 
famous restaurants like the Grill Room at the Savoy. There 
used to be the Cafe de Paris in London where Marlene 
Dietrich • and Jon Pertwee would play in cabaret! 

That sort of work Is done In a very vulgar way In the north 
of England in nightclubs. But that is a very blue— by blue I 
mean vulgar, mde, In the true sense of the word, material and 
this also gives It a sleezy reputation. But the cabaret Itself Is 
not. 

Now I used to work In music hall. What you call 
vaudeville. When I was on radio— radio stars used to travel 
and work in the music halls. When the music hall died as it 
did Just after the war, a lot of the artists tike myself adapted 
their acts and put them into cabaret. Just as a juggler would 
adapt his act to the cabaret floor, I adapted my much broader 
act from the music hall to the cabaret scene. My act Is irv 
volved with satire, songs, storytelling, as a raconteur, which is 
what I basically am. I did cabaret for a great many years, 
traveling all over the world— places like Kenya in Africa I’d 
play in a nightclub in Nairobi for a season of 4 weeks and then 
i would go to different towns ail over Kenya 

All kinds of entertainment can be included In a cabaret 
Vegas in a way Is a sort of cabaret. A cabaret Is whatever you 
want to roake it. 

I can’t do what I do in a more sophisticated cabaret In 
the shows I do at the Doctor Who conventions. It’s a com- 
pletely different kind of audience. Normally It’s a riot because 
everyone is pleased to see you and you’re a friend. UsusdIy by 
the time I’ve started the cabaret I’ll already have met people 


for 2 or 3 days. I’ve got to know people and they know me. So 
it’s not tike walking into a nightclub and seeing you for the first 
time. They're more relaxed and they’re with people that 
they know and like. So It’s very much of a jolly. I started this 
whole thing. I said to Norm Rubenstein (organizer of the Spirit 
of Light Shows), that I’d do a show in the evening but I’d need 
somebody to b^k me up and so that’s how It all started. 

And get started it has. At that first cabaret in Chicago, 
actors from Doctor Who, most of whom had never done a 
cabaret before— put together little acts to provide an ap- 
propriate polished lead-in for my “headliner” performance. 
And the fans loved every minute of it. 

Other c£±)arets have seen not-so^>ollshed performers 
emerge. In Buffalo, when the piano was uruivailable, fan per- 
formers provided most of the material. And In Austin, TX alt of 
the tead-ln material was “amateur.” 

If you do catch a cabaret with other “stars” performing, 
be prepared for some surprises. John Nathan Turner singing 
a slightly— different— Hawaiian song is not particularly 
shocking (You’re supposed to be over 18 to be attending 
anyway), but doing an old vaudeville routine with Colin Baker? 
Or seelrig the two m^iacs Frazer Mines and Mark Strickson 
suddenly become infected with writing filksongs and coming 
up with a version of “Old MacDonald’s Farm” that no fan 
could have thought of. RIchanj Franklin might sing dressed 
up as a little boy and In drag (not at the same timel). Ian Mar- 
ter and Nick Courtney could turn up In a skit— that Ian has 
written. Peter Davison will usually sing and play guitar. If JNT 
and Janet Fielding are both there, you can count on a “duel” 
duet— as in “Anything you can do.” Eric Hoffman will be 
singing, leading singing ^ playing the piano. And, of course, 
for the greatest fun of all, you might see Jon Per- 
twee— mugging, clowning, mocking musical ability, singing 
old songs a^ new filks— telling stories and jokes In “chamc- 
ter” and In “accent” and thoroughly sweeping the audience 
along. 

It looks as though cabaret is around to stay. 

But there are other things that should be done at con- 
ventions, one being an evening of light verse. It’s one of the 
most popular things I do when I’m traveling around the world 
on cmise boats. I read comic verse from all over the 
world— and that’s the kind of thing t’d tike to do at a DW corv 
feience at one time or another. 

A note to convention organizers: Take Jon up on his offer! 
The man who brought the cabaret has a few other tricks as 
well! 
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By Ron Magid 



ust Imagine. Sometime In the near 
future, one of the largest shopping 
malls In the United States decides 
human security guards are ob- 
solete. Steel do^ are installed to 
seal the mall, like a tomb, from 
midnight until dawn. Robot sentries, armed 
with an arsenal of lethal weaponry, patrol 
the aisles, ever on the alert for prowlers. 

Now, suppose a group of young kids. 
Ignorant of the presence of the 
biomechanical sentries, throw a wild party 
in one of the shops after closing time on a 
stormy night. Suddenly, a bolt of lightning 
sends an unexpected power surge through 
the wires, datoaging the central computer 
which controls the robots. The sentries, 
ungovemed by reason, begin working on 
their own Instincts. Of course, they go after 
our youthful partygoers, determine not to 
detain but to kill. And we’re offi With three 
destroyer machines chasing them through 
the mall, our heroes' only hope is to battle 
their way to the computer room and pull 
the plug. Only they don't know where the 
room is locat^l 

The man who directed and co-wrote 
this grisly scenario Is none other than Jim 
WynorskI, who previously gave us The Lost 
Eni^. This time he promises fans a new 
kind of honor, the Klilbots. "It’s an In- 
teresting movie,” WynorskI says. “What 
would you do If you were trapped in a mall 
with killer robots on your tall? How 
would you survive? Frankly, when we were 
writing the script, we kept asking ourselves 
where we would hide. If bullets can't stop 
them, how are we going to get rid of the 
robots?" 


We can all relate to the fear of being 
trapped in a mall. This identification factor, 
coupled with the honific robot designs, 
leads WynorskI to feel that Klilbots will 
appeal to kids of all ages. "Kids will really 
enjoy it because of the robots,” he says. 
"They have characters all their own. 
They’re certainly not R2D2 types, but they 
do have personalities. They’re going to 
make a big splash when they hit the 
screens!” 


ARE COMING! 

REALLY 


COMIC KILLERS 

Indeed, the design of the Klilbots is 
most Intriguing. The original concept was 
developed by Wynorskl’s co-writer, an 
author and illustrator for Manrel Comics 
named Steve Mitchell. The drawing, accor- 
ding to WynorskI, "looked like Darth Vader 
on a Sherman tank!” As soon as the script 
was approved by Julie Corman, WynorskI 
approached Bob Short, the man respon- 
sible for ET’i heartllght and Cocoon’s 
dolphins, about constructing the Klilbots. 
"We knew that It would take awhile to 
create and build the robots. Actually, It 
took quite a long time because our robots 
do a lot of different things,” WynorskI ex- 
plains. "Our robots are equipped with laser 
guns In their head modules which they can 
use in case of earthquake or fire to cut 
through debris. When they go berserk, they 
use these lasers on the kids Instead. Tbey 
also come with sleeping dart guns, tasers 
and grappling hooks. They move at about 
20 miles per hour. Each of these functions 
was operated by a remote control which a 
computer could run. The three robots we 
h^ built had four arms, each of which can 
extend eight feet on either side. I’m sure 
this feature will be compared to Freddy’s 
weaponry in Nightmare on Elm Street, but 
these are mechanical hands. 

Our robots have the most modem 
up-todate gadgets Bob Short and com- 
pany could find to make them as menacing 
as possible. The sort of things we didn’t 
equip them with were flame throwers, 
which we felt wouldn’t be logical for a mall 
robot to carry, if they existed.” 

The funny thing is that they do existi 
KIbols was barely halfway through produc- 
tion when an article appeared detailing the 
Invention of a robot sentry to guard 
prisons. Unfortunately, industrial design 
can never seem to keep pace with film 
production design, as WynorskI explains: 
"their design looked like a rolling Maytag 
washer and dryer combined. It didn’t have 
any arms. It had no appeal. We wanted to 
m^e our klilbots look a little more fun. t 


think they turned out kind of neat, like a 
cross between a Japanese robot and a 
Ferrari.” 

WynorskI found his "sport robot” 
didn’t handle quite as well as their Italian 
counterpart— especially with an Inex- 
perienced driver at the controls. When 
“Good or Drun’ Driver WynorskI,” as he 
sometimes refers to himself, picked up the 
controls for the first time, things got a little 
out of hand. “It looked like an easy 
situation because the control box looked 
like one of those arcade games you put a 
quarter in which I played with when I was a 
kid. But the Klilbots were very 
sophisticated pieces of equipment, and 
th^ come up to speed real quick. So, I'm 
on the Joystick and I push the control but- 
tons, and the Klllbot suddenly kicks Into 
gear, swings around at full speed and hits a 
metal post which shears the head right off 
the robot. Three cameras were running, 
and the head just came flying off. We 
couldn’t use the scene, and the Klllbot was 
down for quite awhile. The Klilbots look in- 
destructible In the film, but In reality they 
were very delicate.” 

Tb^ may have seemed delicate to 
WynorskI when he was behind the con- 
trols, but the Klilbots had their revenge. 
They were able to give the director a taste 
of his own medicine and a sense of what 
he was putting his characters through In 
the film. 

“Since they were remote controlled, 
the Klilbots were a little tough to handle at ^ 
first because they would get signals from 
other sources. If someone was in Radio 
Shack, for example, and happened to 
change a television station, the Klilbots 
would do something unexpected. At one 
point, I was standing In front of one of the 
Killbots and it just started up. It almost ran 
me down! I was standing about four or five 
feet away from one of them when I heard a 
noise, and suddenly It was bearing on me 
at full speed! I stepped aside real fast, and 
the robot wrangler rushed over and was 
able to turn It off. After that, we made sure 
that when the robots were Idle, they 
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Jim Wynorski with cast and crew from KiLBOTS. 


couldn’t suddenly come to life. But the in- 
cident was good for morale. The Kiilbot 
chasing the director got big laughs!” 

MAULING MALLS 

A huge mall after closing time 
becomes an unfamiliar place— silent, eerie 
and full of menacing shadows. "Just 
before we’d begin to work, we’d eat a meal 
at one of the snackbars, the place would 
be loaded with shoppers,’’ Wynorski 
recalls, "but by 3:00 in the morning, the 
mall would be so empty you could hear a 
pin (or rivet) drop. Going into the middle of 
the mall at night, with absolutely no else in 
that huge, cavernous place, was scary. It 
turned into a completely different world, 
very ominous, dark and moody. The only 
other horror movie with mail sequences, 
Dawn of the Dead, is one of my favorite pic- 
tures. I know we’ll be compared to it 
because we use a mall, but that was a 
prerequisite for getting the movie made. 


“There are, however, a few things we 
unintentionally borrowed from other films,” 
Wynorski admits. If you saw Tho Lost Em- 
pire, then you know that no Jim Wynorski 
production would be complete without 
countless references to other movies. 
Most of the store names were inspired by 
film titles, and Wynorski’s cast seems 
chosen practically as an hommage to 
Roger Gorman and his New World Pic- 
tures: Dick Miller and Garrett Graham play 
guest victims, while a certain odd couple 
run a strange restaurant. “Paul Bartel and 
Mary Woronov actually play the Blands from 
Eating Raoul,” Wynorski explains. “They play 
two restaurant owners, and wear nametags 
identifying them as Blands." 

Other surprises in store for wary wat- 
chers include a glimpse of Gorman’s Attack 
of the Crab Monsters on a tv set, and some 
odd shops stocked with very unusual mer- 
chandise. For example, a sporting goods 
store named Peckinpah’s. “This is a spor- 
ting goods store that only Sam Peckinpah 


would’ve run,” laughs Wynorski. "It’s got 
M-16s, gas bombs for camping, 
crossbows, bowie knives, shotguns, 
magnums— everything you could possibly 
want for a mass slaughter. They’ve got the 
works. We also have a pet store sequence 
in which the lead heroine (Kelly Moroni 
from Night of the Comet) runs in to avoid a 
Kiilbot and finds herself inundated with 
tarantulas, snakes and scorpions. The 
name of that store is Roger’s Little Shop of 
Pets!” 

Wynorski, obviously, is a guy who 
retains a sense of fun about filmmaking. 
"I’m still as immature as ever,” he laughs, 
"and I still have a young feeling about 
these things. I do have a certain soft spot 
for sci-fi and horror films because I can do 
crazy things with them. I’d like to go on to 
other types of pictures, but I wouldn’t mind 
staying with fantasy films for a long time to 
come.” 
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